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THE CAMP AND THE MISSION. 


HE story of Muneut Panny, the drunken mutineer of 
_L Barrackpore, and of the inquiries to which his mad out- 
break led, has been commented upon by several newspapers ; 
but as the mode of treatment has, for tolerably obvious 
reasons, been e ly gingerly, we think no harm will 
be done by a little plain speaking on the subject. On the 
29th of last March, Major-General Hearsey, commanding 
the Presidency Division at Barrackpore, was informed that 
a Sepoy of the 34th regiment was pacing up and down in 
front of the lines, and frantically calling upon his comrades 
to come out and fight for their religion. The General 
instantly summoned his two sons and his aide-de-camp, and 
rode off to the spot. Munout Panpy, the Sepoy in question, 
was still there, taunting the regiment for their supineness 
in Hindustani Billingsgate ; and General Hearszy was told 
that he had just made a murderous assault on his officer, 
Lieutenant Bavex. “On seeing this man,” says the General, 


‘as reported in the Parliamentary papers, “I immediately 


rode to the quarter-guard of the 34th. My two sons and 
Major Ross accompanied me. I heard one officer shout out 
to me, ‘ His musket is loaded.’ I replied, ‘ Damn his musket.’ 
» +». As we approached the mutineer we quickened oar 
poce My son, Captain Hzarsey, called to me, ‘ Father, he 
is taking aim at you; look out sharp.’ I replied, ‘If I fall, 
Joux, rush upon him, and put him to death.’” But the 
mutineer changed his mind, and instead of firing at the 
General, discharged his musket into his own chest. He was 
severely wounded, but recovered sufficiently to be publicly 
hanged. The Government, warned by this occurrence, kept 
its eye on the 34th; and ultimately, we believe, disbanded 
it. Had General Hearsey not rode straight at Munevt 
Panpy, the regiment would have mutinied while in possession 
of its arms. 

Now it happened that there was on the spot at | this 
moment an officer who would not for worlds have uttered 
the expression “Damn his musket.” This was Colonel 
Waue er, who commanded the 34th. He had heard earlier 
than ‘General Hearsry that Munevut Panpy was exciting 
the men to mutiny, and he too had proceeded to the quarter- 

As soon as he came in sight of the mutineer, he 
ordered the guard to advance. They hesitated. “The 
native officer returned to me,” states Colonel Wuezer, 
“saying that none of the men would go on. I felt it ‘was 
useless going on any further in the matter. Some one, a 
native in undress, mentioned to me that the Sepoy in front 
was a Brahmin, and that no one would hurt him. I con- 
sidered it quite useless, and a useless sacrifice of life to order 
a European officer with the guard to seize him, as he would 
no doubt have picked off the European officer without 
receiving any assistance from the guard itself. I then left 
the guard.” Just at that moment, however, General 
Heansey rode up and solved the problem. He, too, thoaght 
it quite useless to “order a European officer with the guard 
to seize the mutineer,” for he instantly rushed forward him- 
self to seize him, and the business, as we have see, was 
settled in an instant. There are several minutes on these 
transactions by the Governor-GEeNERAL and the Members 
of bis Council. “A to Colonel WHE practice,” 
writes Mr. Dorin, “the way to put down a mutiny in his 
regiment, taking place before his own eyes, is to say (as-it 
were) to the native officers of the guard, ‘you go first and 
Til stand and look on ; and if you wont go, then I’d rather 
do nothing, because it’s dangerous.’ It seems never to have 
occurred to Colonel WHetex to head the guard because he 
was ordering it on a service of danger—a course that was 
immediately adopted by Major-General Hrarsey, when he 
came on the ground after Colonel WHELER had left it to 
In fact, the only parallel to 


the reply of the Neapolitan troops to Murat when he told 
them to storm a battery—“ Nous ne demandons rien de 
mieux, Sire; mais... . tl y ades canons la-bas.” 

Conduct so extraordinary—extraordinary at all times in 
a British officer, and the more marvellous at a moment 
when all things were visibly tending in India to 
the present terrible crisis— called special attention to 
the Colonel of the 34th. Inquiries were directed, as to 
Colonel Wueter's relations with his Sepoys; and then 
came out those strange facts which have been recently 
remarked upon by the English press in a strain of respectful 
deprecation. Being asked whether he’ had not a 
guage to his men indicating a belief that they would short 
be converted to Christianity, Colonel Wueter “frankly 
stated that “as to the question whether he had endeavoured 
to convert Sepoys and others,” he would humbly reply that 
this had been his objeet: He had done ‘this, he said; from 
a conviction that every converted Christian is expected, or 
rather commanded, to make known the gad tidings of sal- 
vation to his lost fellow-creatures.’ en he 
natives. on the subject, whether individually or collectively, 
he admitted it had been “no question with him whether the 
persons addressed belonged to this or that.regiment.” And 
he had “no doubt, indeed he was quite certain,” that he had 
often “in this way addressed Sepoys’ of his own regiment, 
as also of other regiments, at this or other stations where he 
had been quartered.” His method of proselytism included 
the discussion of “ washing in the Ganges, proceeding on pil- 
grimage, worshipping all kinds of creatures”—points 

indoo religious practice which he seems to have’ con- 
demned, not so much because they entered into the cere- 
monial of an obscene superstition, as because they were 
“works” militating against the doctrine of jemiieetien by 
faith. Colonel Wueter further defended himself from! the 
charge of abusing his military position by stating that he 
proceeded on the principle of “rendering unto Casar the 
things that are Casar’s, and unto Gop the things that are 
Gop’s.” In spiritual matters he considered himself a Chiis- 
tian soldier, under a heavenly Master; and in temporal 
matters, a Government officer, under the orders of an 
earthly superior. As to the maintenance of discipline, if 
such efforts as his succeeded, “all would be deeply impressed 
with the principles of our religion, particularly as regards 
their conduct to their superiors, as laid down in the first 
part of the 13th chapter of Romans.” 

Very many reflections are suggested by these avowals; but 
at present we will confine ourselves to one of ‘two condlu- 
sions which are absolutely irresistible. The first of them is, 
that, whenever Colonel WHELER’s duty.as a Christian soldier 
—that is, as a missionary—conflicted with | his a 
obligations to the State, the last must have been unhesi 
ingly postponed. This is clear from the Colonel’s language ; 
and accordingly we find that this officer; whose highest sphere 
was propagandism, was lax and slack, oven to dishonour, 


occasions of temporal emergency. Then, again, as 
the gain to diseipline through Colonel WHELER’s diffusion of 
those principles of obedience to superiors’ which are ldid 


down in the rgth chapter of Romans, and which are of 
course universally practised by Christian Europeans, we 
simply observe that of all regiments in the service, the 34th 
was earliest and most deeply infected ‘with the virus of 
mutiny. The distinction between the things of an earthl 

and the things of a heavenly master may be dismissed wi 

the remark, that the courts-martial held subsequently to 
these occurrences show the Sepoys of Colonel Wuexen's 
regiment to have been almost maddened by the fear of com- 
pulsory conversion. Finally, the Colonel’s supposed divine 
commission to proselytize is surely rendered'somewhat doult- 
ful by his remarkable ill-success—for he does not seem to 
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have converted a single native—and also by another most 
striking fact. His professed contempt for Hindoo idolatries 
led him into 4 gtoss over-estimate of their efficacy. When 
Colonel WuExEr was told that the mutineer, Muncut Paypy, 
was & Brahmin, he gave up the hope of arresting him. It 
was not Colonel Wueter, but General Hearsry, who put 
their true value on the man’s Brahminical privileges, and 
compelled him to shoot himself, in the face of those who 
believed him half-divine. 

There is one question suggested by these occurrences in 
the 34th, which we trust will not be lost sight of in the 
inquiries that will follow the suppression of the mutiny. 
Has Colonel WnExeEr been solitary in his fanaticism! Is it 
true that the deetrine of a double commission—from Ca#sar 
and from Casar’s Master—has prevailed in three parts of 
the Company’s regiments? The rumours which are current 
should be ground enough for a searching investigation, and 
little confirmations of them are pouring in almost daily. 
Let it be remarked that Colonel WuHExEr’s propagandism 
was only brought on the carpet by a mere accident. The 
inquiry was the consequence of his remissness in the per- 
formance of a military duty. We have no reason to believe 
that, if he had been an energetic officer (and doubtless many 
who think like him are energetic officers), any notice would 
have been taken of his persevering zeal in conversion. Let 
us add that, in the last few days, a little volume de circon- 
stance has been placed in our hands, called Delhi, the City 
of the Great Mogul. It is a second edition of a book written 
some years ago by Mrs. Corin Mackenzir—the wife, we 
\elieve, of that Brigadier Mackrnziz who became well 
known for his differences with Lord Dannousiz. The 
volume is a missionary record in the disguise of ® mili- 
tary tour, and it shoukl be read by everybody who 
wishes to know what sort of spirit has been animating 
Indian officers and their wives. No imputation rests on 
Brigadier Mackenzie's gallantry, and he must not always 
be judged by the statements of his wife, who may have very 
innocently misrepresented his proceedings. We suppose, 
however, we must take it for granted that once, at Loodianah, 
when the native officers of his regiment were murmuring at 
a promotion which they considered unjust, Brigadier 
Mackenzie ordered them to assemble, “and caused the 
regimental Munshi to read to then the Parable of the 
Labourers in the Vineyard,” telling them at the same time 
it was the Word of Gop. We should like to know what 
this amounts to, if not to telling the Sepoys, with the full 
amplitude of military authority, that, in matters of purely 
personal interest, they are to be governed by the standards 
of Christianity. 


REACTIONS OF PUBLIC OPINION ABOUT PUBLIC MEN. 


W HENEVER the History of Public Opinion—the most 

curious and most interesting of all histories—shall 
come to be written, it will contain no more instructive chapter 
than that devoted to “ Reactions.” There is nothing rarer 
than steady and consistent popular judgments of public 
events and public men. Oer wont is to rush first into 
one extreme, and then to revenge ourselves on our own 
rashness by rushing into the ether. We make for ourselves a 
grand idol to-day, and to-morrow we are frantically eager, 
with erow-bar and mallet, to play the part of the iconoelast. 
We are not a sanguinary people. We do not, like some 
ether nations, turn the triumphal car into a seaffold, and 
bring our heroes to the block. We content ourselves with 
great moral executions, and strike off the head of a popular 
reputation whilst the wreath with which we have crowned 
it is still fresh upon the brow. 

“The whitligig ef Time brings in its revenges”—it may 
be im a year, it may bein a day. The suddenness of the re- 
action is generally in ion to the excitement of the 
times. In the heat and glare of a great national crisis, repu- 
tations grow apace, like vegetation in the tropics, and 
perish with equal rapidity. Of this, the present extraor- 
dinary conjuncture of affairs in India has afforded some 
curious illustrations, and is likely to furnish many more. 
The first to elicit the applause of the country, it will be 
remembered, was Mr. Jonn Convin, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-west Provinces, who, in the very 
centre of the disturbed country, confronted the danger with 
steadfast courage and resolution, addressed the troops at 
Agra (the seat of his Government), issued an admirable pro- 
clamation, aud made many excellent arrangements for the 
suppression of the revolt and the defence of the country. 


There, it was said, was a man equal to the occasion—the 
right man in the right place at the right hour. In 
a single day Mr. Cotvin rose into political impor- 
tance and historical celebrity. The country had abun. 
dant confidence in him, as a man of high courage, 
strong intellect, and unwearying energy. But the repu- 
tation which had ripened in an hour perished also in an 
hour. In an evil moment Mr. Conyin issued another pro- 
elamation. He told the mutinous troops that as many of 
them as would lay down their arms and return to their 
allegiance should be pardoned by Government, if they had 
not committed any heinous crimes against “private” pore 
From that hour Mr, CoLvin was a disgraced man. ports 
flew about India, and were repeated in this country, that he 
had been suspended from his office. This was not true, 
The proclamation, not the man, had been recalled. But the 
public faith in Mr. Corvin had gone—the reaction had set 
in—the hero had become an imbeeile. “What!” it was 
said, “ forgive the rebels who have murdered their officers in 
cold blood!” Whether Mr. Cotvin meant thia or not, it is 
hard to say. But the word “private” might have been thus 
interpreted ; and any obscurity in such a doeument would 
have embarrassed the Government, and raised suspicions of 
its good faith. It is not te be doubted that such a proclama- 
tion ought not to have been issued at sucha time. Couched 
in plainer language—in language such as could delude no one 
into the belief that pardon would be granted to the mur- 
derers of British officers—it might have been issued, in the 
hour of victory, with good effect. Nay, even whilst the result 
of the conflict was doubtful, it might have been sound policy 
to allay the fears of the large body of troops who have broken 
away from their allegiance, more under the influence of an 
undefinable panic than with any feeling of hostility against 
their old masters, by proclaiming that the door of reeon- 
ciliation was not closed against them for ever. But Coivin’s 
proclamation was unfortunately worded—it was too general 


in its significance—and so he was dragged down from his. 


pedestal as hastily as he had been set up. The reaction has 
been rapid and complete. 

So, also, with regard to Tord Cannine. If we are to 
believe the language of the leeal press of India, the fall of 
the Governor-GENERAL has been still more precipitate and 
irretrievable. He was at first loudly deel to be equal to 
the crisis. He had given evidence, as it was said, of the pos- 
session of great qualities of mind, for which no one had before 
given him eredit. He was his father’s son, every inch of 
him. His measures were approved—his vigour was 
applauded — his popularity was unbounded. But, in the 
very zenith of his reputation, he made a law, and thereby 
committed suicide. The Indian papers now assure us that 
never did a statesman, in any country, at any period of 
history, destroy so fair a fame in so short a space of time :— 

But yesterday, the word of Casar might 

Have stood against the world; now lies he there, 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 
He “ gagged the Press,” and beeame infamous in an hour, 
If he had distributed what Lord Ex.ensorovan called 
“their favourite mehtoys” (sweetmeats) among the mutineers, 
instead of blowing them from guns, he would seareely have 
elicited from the local journals such a howl of vituperation 
as has now assailed him. Some portion of the Press of this 
country also is swelling the chorus of popular indignation. 
The brave man is denounced as a coward—the large-minded 
statesman as an incapable. The tide has turned tumultuously 
against him; and though history may give a different ac- 
count of the matter, the reaction is for the present complete. 

Then, again, there is Lord DanHovusiz. A little while ago 
he stood before the world as the greatest Governor-General 
that India had seen since the days of Lord WELLESLEY— 
now, there are public writers and public speakers eager to 
impute to his incapacity and misgovernment the 
disastrous state of things in Upper India. The logic of this 
is much on a par with that which associates, as cause and 
effect, Tenterden Church steeple with the Goodwin Sands. 
But the subject is too grave for a jest. A statesman in the 
prime of life, after seven or eight years of unexampled devo- 
tion to the public service—seven or eight years of un- 
wearied assiduity in the exhausting climate of India, now 
in the glare of the furnace of the hot winds, now im 
the steamy damps of the rainy season—toiling early and 
toiling late, “scorning delights and living laborious days,” 
combining the responsibilities of a despotic sovereign with 
the drudgery of a law-stationer’s clerk—returns to England 
with broken health, but with his strong, clear intellect 
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unweakened, undimmed, to live the life of a feeble vale- 
tudinarian. He cannot serve the Sovereign who would 
summon him to her councils. He cannot serve the nation 
which would call him to its aid. He cannot even erawl, 
supported on both sides, to his place in the House of 
Lords. At a time when every word which he might utter 
would be listened to with breathless attention by his 
brother peers, and reported by every journal in the country 
with the extremest amplitude of leaded type, Lord Dau- 
HOUSIE is compelled, for dear life’s sake, to betake himself to 
the hill-sides of breezy Malvern. Can we imagine a harder 
fate than that which condemns to silence such a man at sueh 
atime? One hour of the old physical energy which he 
sacrificed in the service of his country would s to repel 
the cruel insinuations which, partly in ignorance, partly in 
malice, are now levelled against him. But the lion is sick, 
and a thousand hoofs are turned against his head. 
We do not appeal to the compassion of the writers and 
ers to whom we now refer—we simply rebuke their 
cowardice. There may be, and doubtless are, exceptions ; 
but there are many from whom we should have heard little 
about Lord Da.Housie’s misdeeds, if Providence had per- 
mitted him to resume his place in the House of Lords, and 
there to defend the measures of his Government. But, as it 
is, he can afford to wait. He can afford to hear that people 
ave coupling “Lord Datnousiz and the Bengal Mutiny” with 
“Lord AUCKLAND and the Affghan War” in grave political dis- 
sertations in the leading columns of well-conducted journals— 
that newspaper correspondents are raving about his impeach- 
ment—and that Parliamentary orators are equally loud in 
their denunciation of a “system” which they are as innocent of 
understanding as they are of fathoming the Eleusinian mys- 
teries themselves. Of these things he may hear “from the 


- loopholes of retreat” at Malvern, or in Malta, assuted that, 


when the time comes for the causes of the + mutiny of 
1857 to be investigated, it will be found and acknowledged, 
not that our position in India and our capacity to meet the 
storm were weakened by the measures of his Government, 
but that they were consolidated and strengthened by them. 
In the meanwhile, he may solace himself with the philosophical 
reflection that there is a necessary reaction in all public 
affairs, and that, for every man to whom an ovation is vouch- 
safed, there is, somewhere or other, a pillory in the distance. 


REVIEW OF THE SESSION. 


Yhap first session of a new Parliament generally shadows 
out, with more or less precision, the course which legis- 
lation is likely to take for some years to come. The short 
sitting, however, which has this year filled up the interval 
between the general election and the moors is rather an 
exception to this rule. Something, it is true, we know 
of the relative strength of parties, but beyond that it is 
impossible to forecast the future from the brief experience 
which we have yet had of the temper of the House of 
Commons. The great business which Parliament has 
before it stands adjourned till after Christmas, and nothing 
has transpired to indicate how far the House is really ani- 
mated by that desire for reform which was so loudly 
expressed on most of the borough and many of the county 
hustings. That one or two isolated motions for piedemeal 
amendments df the existing system of representation should 
have been, almost by common consent, put out of the way as 
anickly as possible, is only what might have been expected 

like from the most zealous reformers and from the most 
bigoted advocates of finality. All who were in earnest in 
the matter would naturally desire to concentrate theit 
efforts on the expected Bill of next year, while the steady 
opponents of everything in the shape of reform would of 
course apply their Eldonite principles to the smallest no less 
than to the most sweeping innovations. We must wait 
some months longer before it will be possible to make more 
than a chance guess at the probable issue of the Reform 
debates. One thing, however, may perhaps be predicted 
with some confidence, and that is, that the present Parlia- 
ment will have an unusually short tenure of power. That 
a Reform Bill will be introdueed may, we presume, after 
the pledges that have been given, be regarded as certain j 
and whatever may be its fate, an early dissolution seems 
mevitable. Should any substantial change be made in the 
electoral law, a House of Commons returned by the old 
Constituencies caniot with deceney be allowed long to sur- 
Vive its self-condenthation ; aid, on the other hand, it is 


hardly conceivable that the defeat of a Government Reform 


uce an immediate appeal to the 
Patmerston or his successor in 


Bill eould fail to 
country, either by 
office. 


The most striking facts connected with the elections were 
the strength of the Palmerstonian cry and the exclusion of 
many of the notables of former Parliaments. The lists of 
the rejected are, however, beginning to be reduced. Mr. 
Bricut has been restored to the House, which all agreed 
was incomplete without him. Mr. CarpweE.t, too, has ob- 
tained a seat, and there can be little doubt that before ve 
long most of the familiar names of the last Parliament w 
again be found among our representatives. The Ministerial 
majority is a more substantial result of the sagacious tact ‘es 
of the Premier; but although as yet Lord PaLmersr x 
retains a strong hold of his party in the House, intimations, 
have not been wanting that the majority is far from being 
so entirely in the hands of the Minister “= the earlier 
days of the Session, it promised to be. ere have been 
some signal victories gained over the Administration, of 
which the passing of Lord Naas’ Superannuation Bill was 
the most memorable. Even in their own measures the 
Government have been compelled to submit to many impor- 
tant modifications in Committee—a necessity which they have 
not always foreseen in time to escape the humiliation of an 
adverse vote. But, notwithstanding these occasional asser- 
tions of independence the Ministerial majority presses 
heavily on the House, and Lord Patmerston may still 
congratulated on presiding over a stronger Government, 80 
far as Parliamentary votes are concerned, than we have 
seen for some years past. 

The fruits of the Session, though not very abundant, are 
yet sufficient to show that the Government has had more 
than an average measure of Parliamentary support. In some 
shape or other, all the pledges of the QurEn’s Speech have 
been fulfilled ; and although this success is due quite as much 
to the caution of the Premter’s promises as to the energy of. 
his performance—and is, moreover, somewhat impaired by the 
mutilation of the Bills which have been most eagerly 
—it is, after all allowance is made, a result too rare to be 
suffered to pass without congratulation. Still there is not 
mtich to justify excessive exultation. The announcements 
with which Parliament was opened were confined exclusively 
to measures of Law Reform ; and of these the Probate Biil has 
only been carried by a compromise with the Proctors, while, 
although a Divorce Bill is numbered among the achieve- 
ments of the Session, it is very far indeed from being the Bill 
which the Chancellor introduced. The Penal Servitude Act 
is rather a transfer of an almost unmanageable business from 
the Legislature to the Administration than a real solution 
of the difficulty; and the Act for patching up the legal 
anomalies exposed by the failures of the Tipperary and 
Royal British Banks will, we think, scarcely afford by its 
future working much scope for boasting. It leaves the 
conflict of jurisdictions almost as glaring as ever, and is 
just such a piece of ex post facto legislation as might havé 
been expected from the reaction caused by the undiscrimi 
nating barbarity of the previots law. The statute which 
completes the catalogue of work done—the Act for the Pre« 
verition of Frauds by Trustees—is by far the most creditable | 
of the Government performances. It is conceived in a bold 
and comprehensive spirit, and is well calculated to deal 
with the serious evil against which it is directed. We 
do not share the apprehension which has been 
that it may so far increase the perils of trustees as to deter 
honourable and competent men from undertaking that suffi- 
ciently thankless office. On the contrary, we are satisfied - 
that the position of an honest trustee will be improved by — 
the conclusive aiswer which the Act will give him to any - 
sdlicitations from his cestuis que trust to consent to irre 
gularities in the execution of his duty. Private trustees are 
besides amply against malicious prosecutions by 
the necessity of obtaining the sanction of the Arrorney- 
GENERAL to criminal proceedings—a safeguard which is not 
extended to the directors of public companies, against whom 
the Act will operate with great, though perhaps not unde- 
served, severity. 

It has become an almost annual formula to say that 
the Commons have had their usual field-day on Maynooth, © 
and that the Lords have once more exhibited their un- 
fortunate persistence in the rejection of the Jew Bill. This 
question, however, threatens soon to reach its erisis ; and, 
although Mr. Dituwyn’s plan for settling it by a coup de - 
main, and Lord Joun Russett’s dodge for getting out of it — 
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under cover of a new construction of a well-known statute, 
have as yet been unsuccessful, we cannot think that the 
resistance of the Peers ean be prolonged for another Session 
without oecasioning a most serious conflict between the two 
Houses, 

The shortness of the Session, and the prudent mode- 
ration of the Quen’s Speech, have reduced the list of 
abandoned measures within a narrower compass than usual ; 
but we find among them no less than eight Bills pom- 
pously introduced by the Lorp CHANCELLOR as the re- 
presentative of the Statute Law Commission, and hastily 
withdrawn lest they should exemplify the small measure 
of confidence which is placed in that imposing but inef- 
fective body. The production of these measures was, in fact, 
a mere attempt to restore the credit of the Commission by 
exhibiting a first proof of vitality; and the obvious in- 
ference from its failure is, that the reconstruction of 
the body to which the task of consolidation is committed 
must precede any effective work. So long as its present 
constitution remains unchanged, we can never expect more 
than an annual speech from the woolsack, proclaiming that 
the performances are just going to begin. 

In the spirit in which it has met the calamity of the In- 
dian mutiny, Parliament has, in the main, worthily reflected 
the feeling of the country ; and, with the exception of the 
eminently unpatriotic misrepresentations of Mr. Disrarut, and 
the over-querulous complaints of Lord Ex:.tenzoroveu, all 
that has passed affords the strongest assurance that it will 
not be the fault of the Legislature if the crisis is not ener- 
getically and successfully encountered. This is not the 
place to discuss the policy and measures of the Government 
with reference to our Eastern empire ; but we may express 
our satisfaction that the project of connecting Calcutta with 
London by the electric telegraph has at length received 
some hint of encouragement from Lord Patmerston; and 
notwithstanding his apparent preference for a scheme which 
Turkey refuses to sanction, and which cannot be carried out 
without the Suuran’s permission, we are glad to learn 
that the East India Company have consented to give the 
requisite assistance to enable the Red Sea line to be imme- 
diately laid down as far as Aden. We still hope that the 
paramount importance of establishing the earliest possible 
communication with India will induce the Treasury to add 
such support as will give us, within a year, a complete line 
to Kurrachee or Bombay. The recent exhibition of “spirited” 
policy at Constantinople will not make it more easy to 
influence the SuLran in favour of the telegraphic line which 
is the favourite in Downing-street ; and we fear that, if 
Government assistance is to be confined to this project, it 
will for some years be barren of any results. 


Among the schemes of domestic improvement which have 
been prominently brought forward during the Session, the sub- 
ject of rebuilding the Public Offices deserves a fuller national 
consideration thanit has yet received. Upon the spirit in which 
the work is carried out it will depend whether we are to 
squander indefinite sums in rendering future improvements 
impossibie, or, by a moderate annual outlay on a carefully 
digested plan, to advance step by step towards the grand 
object of making the London of the future worthy in its 
exterior aspect of being the capital of the British Empire. 
Thanks to the watchfulness of Mr. Beresyorp Hops, and 
the prudence of the House of Commons, the danger of the 
threatened wasteful expenditure on fragmentary deformities 
is for the present averted. 

We cannot conclude our review of the Session without 
noticing the remarkable phenomenon, that out of about 180 
new members scarcely half a dozen have made themselves in 
any degree prominent. It is of course very satisfactory that 
not more than one or two of the number have as yet enrolled 
themselves among the recognised bores of Parliament, and it 
is but fair, for the present, to attribute the reserve of the rest 
to becoming modesty, rather than to deficient capacity or 
undue subservience to Ministerial guidance. 


THE FRENCH POLITICAL TRIALS. 


(pae tragedy or the comedy—whichever it may be—of 
the French political trials appears to have concluded 
unexpectedly with the first act. At least there seems to be 
no symptom of further proceedings against M. Mazzini and 
M, Lepxu Roux, at whom the act of accusation was 
pointed with an undisguised eagerness which did more credit 


to the zeal than the discretion of the official by whom that 
smart but inappropriate document was composed. Imperial 
wisdom may possibly have condescended to derive instruction 
from the bearing which English habits and English respon- 
sibilities have imposed on some of the allies, and even para- 
sites, of the Empire, in the English press. ‘We are not ve 
solicitous for the preservation of either M. Mazzin1 or M. 
Lepru Rotuin. The rabid vanity of the first, and the rabid 
fanaticism of the second, have done more to restore, and are 
perhaps doing more to perpetuate, the ascendancy of despotism, 
than its intrigues, its satellites, or its arms. From the pre- 
sence of such agitators, arbitrary power derives its only moral 
force, its only pretence to rational allegiance. The cause of 
constitutional liberty would have reason to exult in the 
justice which should remove every Mazzrnt and every 
Leprvu Rotuy from the political scene, and leave the more 
sober friends of freedom to win back, undisturbed and un- 
disgraced, by gradual advances, that which intoxicated fana- 
tics have thrown away. But though, as constitutionalists, 
we should derive a much greater advantage than the 
French Emperor from the destruction of these bugbears—so 
useful to the despotic “ saviours of society,” so noxious to the 
liberal cause—yet we, like the Emperor, have an aversion 
to any proceeding, however useful its object, which might 
savour of assassination. We are bound not to allow 
M. Lepru Roti to use this country as a focus for con- 
spiracies against the life of the Empzror—we are equally 
bound not to become the accomplices of the Emprror in a 
conspiracy against the life of M. Lepru Ro tun. 

It would be vain, with such information as we have—and 
information derived from such sources—to attempt to judge 
whether any real danger has ever threatened the life of the 
Emperor from the daggers, the pistols, or the garlic of 
TrBaLpI, Grit, and ; or whether each and all 
of those obscure personages have or have not been wholly 


| unconnected with the Imperial police, which, through them, 


has evidently aimed its shafts at more important game. It is 
safer, and perhaps more useful, to point out to the lovers of 
strong government the consternation which seizes the happy 
subjects of such government at the slightest suggestion of 
peril to the single person on whom all law and order have 
been made to depend. Under free constitutions, there is no 
want of affection, or even of enthusiasm for great men. 
The life of a CuarHam or a CanNING is an object to 
the nation of rational and manly solicitude—their loss 
is lamented with a rational and manly sorrow. But their 
career has invigorated, not annihilated, the principles and 
institutions from which they spring; and their fellow-citizens 
consign them to the grave without a fear lest, by their 
departure, society should be dissolved. Immortal wisdom, 
embodied in laws of which the greatest statesman is but the 
minister, or, at most, the improver, rules free nations, and 
defies dagger or disease. A mortal Sovereign, who may die 
any day, who must die some day, is the sole support of 
society under such a system as that of France. At the 
approach or the fancied approach of danger to this really 
invaluable existence, there arise cries of fear, such as might 
proceed from Chinese during an eclipse of the sun. But 
this, it seems, is the last refinement of political science—to 
be always hanging over the abyss of anarchy by a 
thread. This is saving society—to extinguish every prin- 
ciple of Government but an individual will, and thus to 
bequeath accumulated confusion whenever the domination of 
that will shall cease. Nor does the grandeur of a Govern- 
ment appear very exalted which, from its personal character, 
and its consequent liability to personal dangers, is driven 
to the use of such a system as that of the Imperial police. 
What scorn would be poured on the meanness of a Constitu- 
tional Minister who should condescend to such attempts as 
those to which the French Government condescends against 
the life or liberty of a miserable refugee. 

M. Leprvu Roxy boasts of having incurred the special 
hatred of the Emperor by the influence he exercised on the late 
elections. We cannot say that we regard those elections with 
much exultation, as the Opposition candidates elected were 
all of that extreme party the dread of whose return to power 
is at present the great security, and in some measure the 
justification, of European despotism. Had one or two of the 
constitutional statesmen of France been returned to the 
Legislative Body, liberals would have had more reason to 
rejoice, and absolutists would have had more reason to 
feel alarmed. But alarmed and exasperated the French 
absolutists evidently are; and it is not at all improbable that 
the present attempt against M. Lepru Roun is the result 
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of their vindictive spleen. We accept the omen, and trust 
that a real constitutional struggle may have commenced, to 
terminate, through a severe but salutary training, in the 
secure restoration of the liberties of France. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


HE world is apparently not quite so bad as its sterner 
censors would have us believe. From the land of Uz 

to Rome, from Rome to Twickenham, all the moralists 
and satirists have written that the human race flocks to the 
fortunate, and that when a man has prosperity he has every- 
thing—herds of admirers and troops of friends, valour, virtue, 
grace, and greatness. But, in our own age, at all events, good 
luck does not universally act as a moral catch ‘em-alive, oh. 
There is Napoteon III., forexample. He has more to give 
away than a geniein the Arabian Nights, and it may be had 
for less trouble than scouring a lamp or rubbing a ring. If 
you have a decent reputation, or a passable pedigree, and 
will only consent to take an oath and wear a tight pair of 
satin breeches, you may have a title and a thousand pounds 
ayear from him to-morrow. There is nothing which the 
children of men covet, from a palace to a coach-and-six, 
which he will not confer as the price of attending a levee at 
the Tuileries. And yet who is there that holds out his 
hands to catch some of the golden shower? Not a soul, 
except the the Fou.ps, and the WALEwskIs— 
which is much as if the only persons who called on Jos 
when at the summit of patriarchal magnificence had been 
the Temanite and Bitpap the Shuhite. The 
Brummagem Emperor, when he wants to fish up an 
ornament for his Court, has to cast his lines amid the 


- flunkeyism of the British Peerage. And yet we are not 


quite as bad as might be expected even in England. 
Look at Lord Patmerston. He has at his disposal that 
which most ambitious Englishmen would give their eyes 
to obtain. Hecan give away any quantity of high political 
offices. He is a man so courteous that it would be a pleasure, 
and so clever that it would be an honour, to serve under 
him—he commands a majority so facile that, if he uttered 
but the word, it- would vote the Peelites to the Lions ata 
morning sitting—and yet, as Frenchmen exclaim in railway- 
carriages, when conversing with you about the Elect of 
December, Grand Dieu, quel entowrage | Whenever a Minis- 
try has resigned any time these twenty years, there have been 
certain men of whom the world has said, with a shrug or 
a smile, “ Well, at any rate, So-and-so has seen the last of 
office.” But the So-and-so’s all reappear in the Pat- 
MERSTON Cabinet. They hold their places, it is true, under 
a virtual bond of resignation, and would vacate next week if 
competent successors could be found. But nobody comes 
forward, and the provisional grows insensibly into the 
perpetual. 

Weare sorry to be invidiously particular, but surely there 
is something mysterious and inscrutable in the dispensation 
which has caused Mr. Vernon Smiru to be just now at 
the head of the Indian Board. That Mr. Vernon Smiru 
is unfit for any office we should be loth to assert. At 
the recent Oxford election, the unseated member, when 
introducing Mr. Tuackeray to the constituency, re- 
marked on the pretensions of a certain noble person, 
who was supposed to be intending to contest the city. 
“This nobleman,” said Mr. Neare, “was once a Lord 
of the Admiralty, which is something. Now he is a 
Lord of the Treasury, which is nothing.” We do not 
tax Mr. Vernox Sir with being capable only of 
a Treasury lordship, but we cannot conscientiously say 
that he is quite up to the mark of the Admiralty. His 
talents are, in fact, intermediate between capacity for a sine- 
cure and fitness for an office. He is a sort of nondescript, 
presenting at the same moment the virile appearances of the 
Admiralty and the feminine accomplishments of the 
Treasury. That it should fall to his lot to be the hope and 
stay of a great Empire and a great system, is a circumstance 
which ought to be mentioned by the Bishops as a good text 
for a sermon on the Bengal mutiny. No one can make any 
use of it, except a clergyman on a day of humiliation. The 
Ministerial journals appear to us universally to ignore Mr. 
Suita. Even the Parliamentary reporters are beaten by 
him. They excuse themselves for compressing his speeches 
Into a line or two on the novel plea that he addresses the 
House “in so conversational a tone.” What a notion of 


infinite disjointedness, of half-assimilated facts pitched out 


pell-mell on a despairing audience, is conveyed by: this inge- 
nious formula! But the thing, as we have said, is inscru- 
table. Confugimus ad asylum ignorantie. It is a mystery. 
One corner of the veil we can alone lift up. Mr. VERNon 
Smiru, whatever be the other lessons he conveys, is a warn- 
ing to Young India. After performing all erg 
which are prescribed as panaceas for Hindoo revolt, there 
remains Mr. Surra. The Zimes forbids us to leave even 
the shadow of a shade between ourselves and our Indian 
empire. That means, let India be governed by Mr. Sara, 
Mr. Disrartit suggests that the bonds are to be drawn 
closer between our beloved QuEEN and her Indian subjects. 
That, again, resolves itself into a SmitH au in Hin- 
dostan. Lord Exitensoroves tells us that the Queen’s 
name is a. tower of strength. That strong fortress, on in~ 
spection, turns out to be Mr. Samira. 

One curious proof of the character which the entowrage of 
Lord Patmerston has won for itself from those who know 
most about it, is furnished by the debates on the Divorce 
Bill. In this case, the Government measure was certainly 
not directed by an incompetent pilot. Advocacy is not 
statesmanship, but Sir Richarp is probably the 
first advocate in Europe ; and there is perhaps no one in the 
country who could be so safely trusted in an intellectual 
combat with Mr. Guapstone. But all through this weary 
and seemingly interminable discussion, the House of Com- 
mons has been alternately amazed and amused by the 
unqualified contempt for his employers which the ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL has betrayed. Every form of snub has. been 
administered to them—sometimes the snub sarcastic, fre- 
quently the snub candid, generally the snub regretful. The 
ATToRNEY-GENERAL’s theory is that he holds a brief for the 
Government. Now, Sir Ricwarp is, on the whole, exceed- 
ingly free from the “bar-droop,” and yet there has been 
a curious professionalism in his mode of conducting the 
Divorce debate. It is an infallible symptom of bei 
very near the top of the tres when a popular co 
ventures publicly to snub his client or bully his junior, 
The Arrorney-GeEnERAL, feeling that his services must be 
secured at all hazards, has treated the Cabinet like a weak- 
minded client, and the House of Lords as an inexperienced 
junior. Has a compromise been arranged between the 
Ministry and the Opposition? The ATrornEy-GENERAL 
feels it his duty to submit the arrangement to the Court, 
but does not fail to sneer at the folly which could retreat 
from the assertion of a great principle. Does an Opposition 
member carp at the language, or question the application, 
of a particular clause? Sir Ricnarp frankly admits that the 
pleadings are in a disgraceful state, but reminds his hearers 
that the House of Lords, and not he, is responsible for the in- 
accuracy. Lincoln’s-Inn and Westminster Hall are used to 
this sort of thing. They know that these are the liberties 
taken by a great advocate who is too indispensable to have 
any occasion for courtesy. But mitigated divorce between 
a Cabinet and its spokesman is a novelty in Parliamen 
experience, and it is time there was some kind of solidarité 
between the ATrrorNEY-GENERAL and the firm whose name 
is on his brief. 


COX ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 


ig is now certain that we need never expect to see a Reform 
Bill extending the household suffrage in the boroughs, 
Ayrton and Cox are unauswerable objections to such a pro- 
ject. They are not to be got over. All sorts of arguments, 
we frankly admit, may be arrayed in favour of the scheme. 
The tendency of things, and the spirit of the times, as the 
philosophers call it, the reasonableness of the proposition, 
the increase of intelligence, and the propriety of a corre- 
sponding diffusion of constitutional rights, privileges, or 
duties—we admit it all. We make political theorists a pre- 
sent of the whole argument. But there is a lion in the path. 
Ayrron and Cox settle the matter. They are instances 
above and beyond all ratiocination. As in geometry there 
are certain axioms which are antecedent to proof—as in theo- 
logy there are certain precognita, and postulates, and data 
which precede the argumentative process—so, in moral 
and social matters, there are results which dispose of. 
wagon-loads of logical or rhetorical commonplaces. Th 

is what the rough-ahd-ready common sense of mankin 

means by its insolent assertion that a grain of fact is worth » 
bushel of theory. Now, Mr. Cox, M.P. for Finsbury, is a 
fact—a very small and absurd fact, but there he is. ' 


exhausts the argument for or against metropolitan borough 
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democracy. He disposes of a great political question. We 
believe that he must be what the Morning Advertiser is 
so fond of—that mysterious entity, the nominee of the 
Carlton Club. We shrewdly suspect him to be the real 
representative of the late Sir Ropert Ineus and Mr. 
Croker, He is precisely what the good and gallant apologists 
ef Gatton and Old Sarum always wanted. They used to tell us 
that if we extended the suffrage in the large towns, we should 
be represented by the obseure and the impudent. They 
were wont to assure us that the process which has taken 
place in vestries would be repeated, on an exaggerated scale, 
in Parliament. And we must, with whatever reluctance, 
admit that they were not absolutely wrong. Ifit were not that 
prophets have a trick of managing events, and that possibly 
Cox of Finsbury has been put up expressly to embody the 
palmary argument of the enemies of popular suffrage and 
representative government, we should simply despair of the 
future. ‘ Come fire, come sword,” as the amiable brother in 
Machylus vants—uever mind consequences—tyranny, des- 
potism, Napotzon III., Patmerston Dictator, Marat, 
Ropesrrerre, Casar Borat, Reign of Terror, Naples, or 
Vienna—anything must be better than a system which 
would give us an oligarchy of six hundred and fifty-eight 
rulers of the Cox type. Household democracy is a very 
pretty idea; but an opponent has but to allude to the 
metropolitan illustrations of the thing, and he is invincible. 
Why does not some Dop of the future give us all that 
is not known of Mr. Cox, M.P. for the great metropolitan 
horeugh of Finsbury? In the absence of such secret 
history, we think there is a good deal to be said for our 
suggestion that he and the like of him are instruments of 
the Tories. The Lacedemonians used to make the Helots 
drunk as a standing argument to promote the temperance 
of the ingenuous youth of Sparta ; and Mazzin1 must be a 
perfect godsend to the King of Napies. Such, we take 


it, is the final cause of Viscount WILLIAMs and Mr. Cox.: 


tn their presence one dares not say a word about extension 
of the suffrage. There must be something very peculiar, how- 
ever, in a metropolitan borough to engender this sort of 
thing. We do not find it elsewhere. Take any other 
large constituency, and it affords no parallel experience. 
We do not undertake to say that Leeds, or Liverpool, 
or Birmingham, or Manchester, has always been represented 
by absolute models of senatorial excellence ; but it is only 
the metropolitan boroughs which secrete such personages 
as certain of the past and present representatives of South- 
wark, Finsbury, and the Tower Hamlets. Vestries have, we 
admit, as such, a tendeney to bring to the surface all the 
froth and scum of arrogance and ignorance ; but a Maryle. 
bone Vestry, like a London fog, beats the world. Vurci1's 
veceipt for producing a swarm of bees is the only analogical 
process which oceurs to us as illustrating the conditions 
which must precede the genesis of a Cox. 

Mr, Cox’s star culminated on Tuesday night. There was a 
Bill before Parliament having the very simple object of 
preventing the overcrowding of dwellings. In the first 
instanee, it had been limited to the metropolis, but its provi- 
sions were afterwards extended to the country generally. In 
every conceivable point of view, such a measure is necessary. 
It is alike called for on social, sanitary, religious, and 
moral grounds. It is, in fact, only an extension of the 
Common Lodging-Houses Act, which has done so much for 
the elevation of the poor. Everybody knows, who knows 
anything, not only what the tramps’ house is, both in town 
and country, but wha; comes of the insufficient accommo- 
dation provided for the labouring poor in their cottages. It 
is not only in the police reports, but in the experience of 
every clergyman and overseer who cares about his duties, 
that we learn the consequences of crowding whole families 
into single rooms. Not only indecency, but incest —pollu- 
tion both of body and mind—impurity of person and thought, 
of feeling and of habit, are, as everybody knows, the result of 
herding men and women, married and unmarried, even 
life and death, into the same wretched room. We have all 
of us heard the ghastly tales of the eradle and the coffin lying 
side by side. It was to suppress, or at least to check and 
mitigate, this disgrace of our country that Parliament sought 
to interfere, But here was a fine opportunity of investing in 
the cheap patriotism that goes to make up popularity for the 
metropolitan member. “The Bill,” says Mr. Cox, “is an 
outrage upon the poorer classes of the country.” Mr. 
Locke, who ought to know better, observed that “ it 
infringed upon the liberty of the subject, and was contrary 
te the prineiple that every Englishman's house was his 


castle.” Mr. Ayrvon remarked that “the aim of the measure 
was ta place the dwellings of the poor under the surveillanee 
of the police, and to subject the country to an odious system 
of domiciliary visits.” And finally, waxing eloquent on the 
subject—and perhaps under the influence of such sedatives 
or stimulants as two o’clock in the morning would account 
for—Mr. Cox, in a second harangue, addressing Lord PaLmer- 
STON ina strain at once nal and pertinent, inquired, 
in a fine burst of historical allusion—“ Had the noble Lord 
read the history of England? If he meant to play War 
TYLER with the — of England, they would be able to 
he 


find persons to play Fhe with him. 

And this person actually represents some twenty or thirty 
thousand constituents! The man who believes Wat TYLER to 
have been an odious oppressor of the poor—and, we suppose, by 
parity of historical investigation, considers J AcK CaDE to haye 
been a tyrant who was murdered by his indignant subjects in 
Smithfield—is one of our rulers and legislators. And member 
after member is not ashamed, with an eye to political capital, of 
asserting that it is the indefeasible right of an Englishman in 
his house to be above the obligations of morality and decency, 
and to set at nought the plainest dictates of social order and 
the requirements of the public health. But what does this 
principle of the immunity of a man’s house amount to? If 
it means anything, it is fatal to all public interference with 
private nuisances. . If the doctrine of the metropolitan 
members is good for anything, the law has no right to prevent 
the carrying on of unwholesome trades in populous neigh- 


bourhoods, or to check the smoke nuisance. e Lambeth 
bone-boilers and the vitriol-makers all on their dele- 
terious businesses in their own castles. he domiciliary 


visits of the police to gaming houses are a tyrannical inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject. The coiner and the 
distiller, and the seller of diseased meat and putrid fish, have 
a plain case against the police. The simple fact is, that 
society, in whatever view, exists for the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. Private interests cannot be 
allowed to conflict with the public good. If any man’s 
house is a centre of vice and disease, we have as much right 
to interfere with it as we have to pull down a rickety 
building which is dangerous to the neighbourhood. As to 
the clap-trap about the hardships to the poor, it has not 
been found any hardship to the labouring classes to make 
cellar dwellings illegal. If anybody has reason to appre- 
hend loss or inconvenience from such legislation, it is not the 
working man, but the landlords and owners of house pro- 
perty, whose right to do what they will with their own, at 
the expense of the health and lives of the poor, would unques- 
tionably be abridged by such a Bill as that which met with 
Mr, Cox’s indignation, 


THE GOVERNMENT CONTRACT SYSTEM. 


HE Select Committee on Government Contracts, should 

it be reappointed after the recess, seems likely to be 
aided in its investigations by an association whose evidence 
will, perlaps, be more instructive than welcome to the official 
members. We have observed an announcement that a 
number of manufacturers and contractors have combined for 
the purpose of obtaining and laying before the Committee in- 
formation from those best acquainted with the working of 
the present system. The points as to which evidence is 
especially invited are unfortunately matters on which it is 
extremely difficult to procure it. The associated manufac- 
turers refer to the allegations that favouritism is exercised— 
that the conditions of contracts are arbitrary, and are some- 
times tyrannically enforced, whilst at others they are evaded 
with impunity—that inspectors are often unqualified, and 
occasionally venal—and that there is no appeal from their 
decision. The one thing to be desired by all who are neither 
officials nor contractors is simply that the whole truth 
may be brought out, and we believe that it is only by such 
combined action as has been set on foot that there is any 
chance of attaining this end. Even if the accusations 
which are so freely hinted were all true to the letter, there 
would be few who would venture, single-handed, to make 
them good before a Parliamentary Committee. It would 
not suit the purpose of a petted manufacturer to publish to 
the world the especial marks of favour which he had received ; 
and if there be any truth in the suggestion of corruption, 
those who have prospered by the iniquity will certainly not 
be the persons to reveal it. Nor can we expect that con- 
tractors who may have had too much virtue, or too little 


adroitness, to practise suecessfully the arts by which others 
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are supposed to have thriven, will be very ready to volunteer 
information which, if given only by one or two men out of 
a hundred, would not tend to put them in particularly good 
odour with their official customers, What makes the diffi- 
culty greater is that many contractors have pending dis- 

tes with the Government; and although it is quite possible 
that the authorities would mete out the same measure to a 
witness who had denounced them as to a victim who had 
submitted in patience, very few contractors would have so 
much faith in this magnanimous disposition as to venture on 
a public complaint while a chance remained of obtaining a 
favourable consideration of their own demands. 

This is precisely the sort of occasion when joint action, 
such as has been proposed, is the only feasible course. How- 
ever hazardous it may seem to an individual to give evidence 
adverse to the department which employs him, and which 
can, perhaps, ruin him at pleasure, the danger disappears 
if all, or nearly all his rivals, join with him in pointing 
out the injurious working of the system. We hope, there- 
fore, that the manufacturers who are conversant with 
Government contracts will not hesitate to lay bare all 
their grievances. It is not to be supposed that the 
accusations will be all on one side. There can be little 
doubt that the Government will have its charges of fraud 
and misconduct to bring against some of those whom it has 
employed. But even if such accusations be established in 
particular cases, this, instead of being an answer to the 
complaints against the existing system, will only furnish an 
additional reason for a thorough reform. We are very far 
from thinking that the result of a full investigation will be 
to exhibit a flock of immaculate merchants on one side, with- 
out a black sheep among them, and, on the other, a body of 
officials who practise tyrannical oppression as their invariable 
rule, On the contrary, we should expect to discover wrong 
in both parties, as the natural and almost necessary fruit of 
the mischievous relations by which their intercourse is 
governed. 

Assuming what we are satisfied will prove to be the ease— 
that, as a rule, the Government reserves to itself the power to 
erush any contractor who may fall under its displeasure—it 
is not difficult to guess the influence which such an arrange- 
ment must have on all concerned. Independent dealings 
between persons each of whom has his recognised rights 
and the means of enforcing them, are likely to lead to honest 
service and reasonable recompence. But when one of the 
parties to a contract is invested with absolute power to 
decide all questions arising out of it according to his own 
notions, with or without a patient hearing, and in all cases 
without appeal, the relation of master and slave is that 
which supplies the nearest analogy, and suggests the virtues 
and vices which are most likely to be fostered on either side. 
It is not at all necessary to assume, with some zealous 
Administrative Reformers, that all persons in authority are 
incapable or corrupt, to be convinced that much evil must 
result from so one-sided a relation. Few men can be placed 
in a position either of irresponsible authority or of absolute 
subjection without being the worse for it. The superior will 
too often be tainted with more or less of insolence and in- 
justice—the inferior with cunning and duplicity. One 
would expect to hear of some contractors outwitting 
and cajoling the authorities on whose dicta their pro- 
sperity or ruin may depend, and of others being crushed 
by the careless or prejudiced severity of their employers. 
The system has a natural tendency to create two classes of 
employés—those who cheat the Government, and those 
who are defrauded by it. Several examples of the former 
class were gibbeted from time to time during the war, and 
other instances of similar wrongs are mentioned in the 
evidence taken before the late Committee. As yet. how- 
ever, there has been no opportunity of proving the wrongs 
of which a contractor, instead of the Government, may 
have been the victim ; and unless the Committee exerts 
itself to discover the truth of the many allegations of this 
description which have been made against different depart- 
ments, the matter is likely to remain in the abscurity which 
at present veils it. 

The sngrizicn at which the Association of Contractors seem 
particularly to aim will not exhaust the subject. Favo- 
ritism and corruption may or may not be established ; but 


and a final decision on any matter which involves disputed 
facts. We hear of remonstrances being pooh-poohed in that 
magnificent off-hand style which ean be acquired only in a 
Public Office—of appeals by letter being left unanswered, 
or acknowledged by a formal snub—and of personal inter- 
views being refused as irregular. We have heard of an 
instance in which an adverse decision was arrived at on 
information privately obtained from Government officers 
after a distinct pledge had been given by the Director of 
Contracts that the ordinary rule should be waived, and that 
the complainant should (as an exceptional favour) be allowed 
to explain his demand before any adverse judgment should 
be pronounced. An opportunity of examining any of the 
Government subordinates on facts within their knowledge 
which may be disputed by their superiors, is a privilege not 
to be obtained ; and however complicated a matter may be, 
a suggestion to refer it to arbitration is apt to be treated 
with silent contempt. 

The following narrative, which is not altogether a 
romance, will give some notion of the sort of treatment to 
which any one who deals with the Government is liable. 
A contractor, after completing extensive works, brings in a 
bill of some three or four thousand pounds for matters 
which have not been covered by the periodical pay- 
ments made during the progress of the work. His claim 
is disputed ; and after an epistolary wrangle for a year or 
two, he is told that he may take a cheque for 100l. or 
nothing. He refuses the offer, and begs for a refe- 
rence, but his application does not even mect with the 
courtesy of an biicial acknowledgment. Mindful of the 
parable of the Unjust Judge, he continues to importune the 
silent authorities until they are fairly wearied into granting 
his request. The dispute is accordingly referred, and the 
award is a substantial decision in favour of the contractor. 
The money which had been so long refused is paid, and the 
Government is convicted of having persisted in refusing all 
inquiry into a ease in which it yltimately turns out that, 
but for the successful importunity of the claimant, they would 
have committed a flagrant injustice. Perhaps it may be 
said that, after all, justice was done at last, and that a long 
delay was the only injury inflicted. But it must be remem- 
bered that not one man in fifty sueceeds in worrying the 
authorities to submit to arbitration ; and, as those instances 
where the privilege is obtained generally prove the Govern- 
ment to have been more or less in the wrong, the infer- 
ence is irresistible, that the injustice done in the more 
numerous cases where investigation is stifled must be 
very considerable. But without dwelling on such possi- 
bilities, surely the anomalous power given to the authorities 
to decide in their own cause, can only be justified, if at 
all, by the most scrupulous conscientiouspess in its exercise ; 
and one such instance as we have sketched of a just claim 
being haughtily ignored is enough to condemn a system 
under which such things are possible. If the Committee 
does its duty well and skilfully, its discoveries will not be 
limited to one case; and it may turn out that the example 
we have described is typical of the general tone which pre- 
yails in some at least of the departments. 

Another common complaint against the Government is, 
that they are always ready to insist on technicalities in 
their own favour, while, in cases where a strict interpre- 
tation of a contract, such as a court of law would give, may 
be unfavourable to them, they insist on a large and liberal 
construction. So completely, indeed, is the contractor at 
the mercy of his employers, that he generally becomes care- 
less as to the precise terms of his contract, and trusts rather 
to keeping in favour with the department than to the pro- 
tection of express stipulations which he could not in any 
event enforce. Large works have been undertaken on con- 
ditions known to be impossible, and others on the vaguest 

ssible understandings.) Sometimes, indeed, this loose and 
unsatisfactory mode pf doing business is said to be forced 
upon a contractor by the disposition of the authorities them- 
selves to resent a demand for more binding terms as an in- 
jurious imputation on their honour and liberality. In all 
such eases it is obvious that the profit or loss on a contract is 

retty certain to depend on the degree of favour with which 
he particular contractor may happen at the time to be 
regarded ; and it is rather in the mode of settling points of 


there is another equally serious ground of complaint that this kind, than in more diregt partiality, that the favoritism 
ought to be carefully inyestigated—and the more so because | charged against the Government is likely to be detected. 


it is just what might be expected from a system which | If a prompt hearing and adjudication by an im 
al to a contractor who considers himself | were substituted for a lon 
- aggrieved. It is said that it takes years to get a hearing ' hearing, by a Secretary of 
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discontent which prevails from the causes we have touched 
upon would, be appeased; and the Government work would 
be done by men who would look to the terms of their con- 
tracts and the due performance of their task as their title to 
remuneration, instead of depending on the favour which 
they might contrive to win in official quarters, or trusting to 
the artifices by which they might overreach a dull Inspector, 
or a duller Director of Contracts. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW ON PEEL. 


T NE New Quarterly Review is the organ of “ Young Conser- 

vatism,” and especially devotes itself to exposing and baffling 
all attempts to “ depreciate the most consummate genius of the 
hour, honest, able, and practical”—that genius which has lately 
favoured us with so remarkably well-timed and well-founded 
a burst of rhetoric on India. It is of course a natural object with 
politicians of this school to show their hatred of all whom their 
master hates, and especially to make sport with the career and 
memory of Sir Robert Peel. They now find that there is a de- 
cided “reaction against Peel” set in, and that, in a manner almost 
beyond their hopes, the public are getting rid of the delusion 
which has possessed them, and see what a very poor, mean- 
spirited, unamiable, selfish creature was the man whose death 
was looked on as a national Joss. Providence, having thus at last 
declared itself on the side of the Tories, is complimented on the 
change; and “it seems,” we are told, “like a moral retribution, 
that in Sir Robert Peel’s posthumous reputation there should be 
a reaction and change of sentiment similar to what had been too 
often witnessed in the career of the Great Ambiguity.” 

We do not see any traces of this reaction, and we think the 
nation was warranted in what it felt and thought by grounds far 
too solid to admit of a rapid change of sentiment. But as time 
passes by, and new materials are afforded for a judgment, and dis- 
tance from the events of Peel’s life makes it easier to surve 
them calmly and dispassionately, men come to analyse the grounds 
of their judgment, and test the origin of their affection. It is 
now perfectly clear—if, indeed, it can ever be said to have been 
doubtful—thatthe closing act of Sir Robert Peel’s public lifeplaced 
him in a different position from that to which his previous career 
could have been considered to entitle him. Had he not lived to 
repeal the Corn Laws, he would have left behind him the reputa- 
tion ofa consummate debater, a masterly financier, and a sound 
constitutional statesman ; but he would never have held a place 
in the heart of the English people. Itis because he conferred on 
the nation an immense blessing at the cost of everything to him- 
self which he had valued in life—of power, place, leadership, and 
authority—because he preferred the safety of England to the 
triumph of his party, and because he suffered signally for the 
sacrifice, that he is honoured and loved. Englishmen know that it 
was Sir Robert Peel alone who could have given them Free Trade 
without a struggle which might have been the cause of a disruption 
infinitely more serious than that of the Conservative party. Sooner 
or later, the Corn Laws must have fallen; but had Sir Robert 
Peel thrown himself on his strong and unbroken party, trusted to 
the very imperfect acquaintance with political economy which 
ten years ago prevailed both in the House and in the country, 
and used the prestige of his financial reputation to overawe the 
opponents of Protection, there can be no doubt that he might 
have done what the Reviewer thinks he ought to have done, and 
led the compact phalanx of the Conservatives to meet a starving 
people, and, probably, an armed revolution. He chose the wiser 
part, but he chose it at the hazard of much immediate suffering 
to himself. The “honest, able, and practical genius” saw that 
a good thing might be made out of him, and made it. Sir Robert 
Peel was driven from power, but the country did not forget, and 
never can forget, that he had been the benefactor of the nation. 

The feelings, therefore, with which Sir Robert Peel’s conduct 
in repealing the Corn Laws is regarded remain entirely unaffected 
by any criticism on the various points of his previous career. It 
is true, and it is impossible that it should not be true, that as 
men talk and think over the general character of his mind, the 
fluctuations of his conduct, and the relation he occupied to his 
contemporaries, they learn to estimate more nicely what he 
was, and whence his influence arose. The Reviewer, who evi- 
dently speaks from a long Parliamentary acquaintance with 
the object of his invective, frankly owns that even in the 
adverse House of Commons elected after the Reform Bill, Peel 
soon made himself felt to be the first and ablest man there. All 
that can be said against him is, that he did not foresee change 
long beforehand, and openly proclaim himself an adherent of 
the principles which he saw must and ought to triumph, but 
that he waited to be guided by events. Even if this is accepted 
as literally and entirely true, we do not understand how accepting 
its truth can be called a reaction against Peel. Did any one 
ever think that Peel was a man who anticipated and promoted 
sweeping and grave changes? It is said that a great statesman 
always has a line of policy which he originates, and which he 
successfully determines to force upon his generation. “It is my 
opinion,” said Count Cavour on a recent occasion, “that Sir 
Robert Peel would have left a much more illustrious name behind 
him, if, instead of having been compelled by circumstances to 
introduce reforms, he had himself originated them.” Perhaps so ; 


but we are not aware that any one ever claimed for Peel the 


reputation of such statesmanship as might be displayed by the 
highest possible genius in the happiest ible circumstances, 
The estimate formed of him, not only by his admirers, but by the 
great bulk of his contemporaries, was, that he had very peculiar 
abilities, and a peculiar cast of character, which enabled him to 
moderate, pee and regulate the progress of change in this 
country at a dangerous time—that he slowly ‘but porn accom. 
modated himself to such change as was ineniehbevand that he 
was thoroughly honest both when he opposed and when he advo. 
cated innovation. Against this estimate there can be no reaction, 
and the moral retribution in the contemplation of which the 
Reviewer so much delights, must, we fear, be put off till it is 
more 

The Reviewer has got a whole crop of mare’s-nests, and is 
always on the eve of the most thrilling revelations, which, some. 
how or other, come to nothing. We have capital openings— 
* At an evening assembly at Viscountess Palmerston’s ’—“ The 
interview was appointed at Windsor Castle”—and so forth ; but 
the story always fails. It seems as if acrusher for the reputation 
of Peel was in reserve; and then we get nothing but a piece of 
trivial gossip. What happened at Lady Palmerston’s was’ that 
Lord Melbourne, in 1844, —— an opinion that Peel would 
make changes approved of by the commercial interest, and dis. 
approved of by the landed interest. As his tariff had then been 
in operation two years, this was not a very bold prephecy. But 
it was told to “us” next day; and on “ our expressing doubts 
that Sir R. Peel would act in the manner described, Lord Mel- 
bourne’s prediction was again carefully narrated.” The Wind- 
sor Castle story is about as interesting. In 1846 Lord Mel- 
bourne is stated to have gone to the Queen to express an opinion 
adverse to the repeal of the Corn Laws, but the Queen turned 
the conversation to other subjects. We are enabled in some 
degree to take the measure of the Reviewer when we find that 
he makes this story, which cannot be called very pointed or 
entertaining, fill a column of print. He strikes us as the sort of 
person to believe that “all about Peel” must come out soon, 
and that there are queer stories, known only to the initiated, 
which must ultimately blast an European reputation. 

He closes with a solemn recommendation to the “ Peelites” 
not to be Peelites any more, and assures them that Peel was not 
the sort of man who ought to give his name toa party. We 
have long ago expressed our opinion that the time is come when 
the immediate aime of Sir Robert Peel, having fulfilled the 
special task assigned them, can no longer be grouped together as 
a distinct party. Being the soundest economists and the ablest 
financiers in Parliament, they were called on to shape and ca 
out a great scheme of financial policy inaugurated by Sir Robert 
Peel. Now that this policy is triumphant, and its operation 
unassailed, they are no longer held together, and follow the 
several bents of their political predilections. In this sense the 
Peelite party is at end, but there is a sense in which the imita- 
tion of Peel is continually going on. The great head of offence 
which the Reviewer and his friends find in the conduct of Peel is, 
that although largely imbued with a conservative spirit, he yet 
could not shut his eyes to the reasonableness and expediency of 
certain changes dreaded and detested by the mass of his party ; 
and that he separated from his party on these points, while hesi- 
tating or refusing to join openly his political opponents. This is 
what happens every session to some one or more of the followers 
of the “ honest, able, and practical genius.” It exactly describes 
the conduct of Sir John Pakingtou on the Jew Bill. In an age 
of political activity, there must always be a disruption, more or 
less acknowledged, in the Conservative party. There are the 
Conservatives who reflect and who wish to learn, and the Con- 
servatives who refuse to do either. The former will continually 
keep their party in a state of irritation. They will do what th 
think best for the country at large, and thus vindicate by their 
example the conduct and memory of Peel. 


THE SALE OF COMMISSIONS. 


HE Commissioners appointed to inquire into the purchase 
and sale of commissions by officers in the army, have just 
published their Report. We do not propose at present to express 
any opinion of our own upon this important subject; but we 
may perhaps enable our readers to appreciate the nature of the 
questions at issue, by laying before them an abstract of the sug- 
gestions which the Report contains. 

The sale and purchase of commissions is a practice which has 
existed ever since the establishment of a standing army in this 
country, and it was certainly not an anomaly at a period when 
the highest civil offices were sometimes disposed of in a similar 
manner. The system as it now exists applies to such vacancies in 
the army amongst commissioned officers, from lieutenant-colonels 
downwards (except those which occur amongst the Engineers 
and Artillery), as do not arise from death or from additions to 
the forces. Vacancies of the latter description are filled up either 
by seniority or by selection, without purchase. With regard to 
such commissions as are the subject of purchase, the governing 
principle is, that when a vacancy occurs in the higher ranks of a 
regiment from the retirement of an officer by sale, every officer 
has a claim, according to seniority, to purchase the next rank in 
the regiment, provided that no objection is made by the com- 
manding officer of the regiment, or by the Commander-in-Chief ; 
and it is understood that no such objection shall be made, 
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~ Commissioners a plan for the abolition of purchase, the lead 
- features of which are, that the first commission should be ted 


_ the principle of selection amongst the lower ranks, 
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except in extreme cases. If no officer in 


regiment is able and g to pay the regulation price, the 
ont is filled either from another regiment or from the half- 


list. ABW 
Pith respect to retirement, the rule is, that an officer who has 


hased any of his- commissions is permitted to retire from the 
at any time, ‘atid to receive the value of the commissions 


which he has purchased; but if he dies in the service, the amount 
‘so paid is lost, unless‘he’has been either killed in action or has 
‘died of his wounds within six months, in which case the money 
js paid to his relations. After'a certain length of service, officers 


oted without purchase are allowed to sell their commissions 
—after twenty years, at their full price, after less than twenty and 


- more than’ three years, at the rate of 100/. for each year of service. 


price of commissions is regulated by a warrant issued in 


The 

1821, and for the first commission no more than the regulation 

» price is paid; but to obtain the other steps much larger ‘sums 
are 


en—any an experienced army agent, less 


thax double that fixed by regulation being considered reasonable. 


. By this.arrangement, as the Commissioners observe, ‘‘ an officer 
may refuse to retire unless he can obtain a much 
‘the regulation price, thenext for purchase cannot afford to give 
- the amount, and he ‘must either 
or place himself in the-invidious position of stopping all promo- 
in the regiment”) 
other objections to the exi 


r sum than 
ow himself to be ‘passed over, 
system are stated 


existing 
the Commissioners.’ Some of them are familiar enough to 
ers and writers onthe stibject. Two, however, may be men- 


fl ned, because ‘they ard Of a somewhat special character, and 


may not have fallen under the notice of our readers. At the 
eonclusion of ‘a war, many officers are of necessity put on half- 
All the appointments made’ from the “pay list are 
out of the’ death vacancies; so that the return of peace 
not only diminishes the non-purchasing officer’s direct 

of advancement, but diminishes largely those which were open’ 


to him before the war.’ Another objection is, that the command 


of a regiment is'a trust of such special and peculiar importance 
that it cannot be conferred on an improper person without a 
risk of the worst consequences; yet this office is open to pur- 
chase, and the individual hardship inflicted on an unfit person 
by preventing him from buying it is so great, that the autho- 
rities at the Horse-Guards hardly ever exercise their discretion 
in the matter. 
Such are the objections to the existing state of thi The 
ents brought forward by the Commissioners on the other 
side of the question are, that the existing body of officers have 
all entered the service on the faith of purchase, and that it would 
be matter of great difficulty to graft any new system upon it. If 
all the existing officers of a regiment had purchased their com- 
missions, and others were introduced to it without purchase, 
commissions’ of the former would of course be depreciated, 
unless the newly appointed officers were promoted rigidly by 


seniority. This, however, is only a temporary inconvenience, 
_ which might be overcome; but another difficulty felt by the 
Commissioners is a matter of principle. It is, that the exist- 


ing system ensures a somewhat rapid promotion, and that it 
tends to secure the services of men in the full vigour of youth 
‘In the Indian army, where promotion is ex- 
y seniority, the purchase system has reproduced 


‘officers, to induce their seniors to retire ; and it is stated that the 


- age of captains and lieutenants in the French army is much 


greater than it ought to be. ' 
_. Sir Charles Trevelyan submitted to the consideration of the 


on a competitive examination amongst persons nominated by the 
Commander-in-Chief, and that this should be followed by two 


years passed in a military college, after which no further exami- |, 


nation was to take place until the rank of captain was reached. 
Amongst the lieufénants ‘and ‘ensigns the promotion was to be, 
two-thirds by seniority, and:one-third by selection. A system 
_of examination was provided for captains, and in all higher ranks 
the appointments were to be by selection. The Commissioners 
decline to discuss this scheme, as it is before the Secretary for 
War; but they look unfavourably upon the proposal to adopt 
use 

say that it is not only very unpopular in the army, but that it is 
almost impossible to against the abuse of the system by 
those who would inister it. Even the publication of the 
names of the persons proposed to be promoted, and of the grounds 


_9n which the proposal eeded, would, they think, be an 
_ Insufficient safeguard in the case of young men unknown to the 
_ public at large. 


_., The recommendation of the Commissioners themselves is, that 
_ the principle of purchase should remain untouched for all the 


lower ranks of the service, but that it should no longer be possible 
to purchase the rank of lieutenant-colonel. They propose that 
pointments to that rank should for the future be made by the 


. Commander-in-Chief from all the majors of that branch of the 


-Service in which the vacancy to be filled up occurs. This prac- 
tice, it is said, obtains not only in many foreign countries, but 


serve for the guidancé'o’ 
a 


every officer in’ the army. An objection raised’ by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself to this suggestion, js that “the feeling 
inst selection is so strong, that the highest military autho- 


agamst 
/rities will take’ re in seniority; and if they cannot choose 
fuge ty D 


the senior major in, the regiment, 

major in that arm of the seryice.” The, Commissioners acknow- 
ledge the weight of this opinion, but. persist in their suggestion. 
They also recommend that lieutenant-colonels should not retain 
their position for more than eight or ‘ten years, but that at the 
end of that time they should “not suffer any pecuniary loss”— 
which, we suppose, means that they should retire on full pay. 
Lieutenant-colonels who have purchased theircommissions are, 
according to the recommendation of the Commissioners, to be 
paid the price of their commissions by the Government. Even 
this change, it is observed, will involve some hardship on those 
who have bought their earlier commissions in the hope of 

eceeding ultimately to the command of their regiment. 

‘The Report concludes with some general observations on the 
fact that many reforms are quite consistent with the maintenance 
of the system of’ purchase. “The present examination before 
‘entrance to the atmy might be made stricter. An examination 

t be in ‘between the ensigncy atid the lieutenancy, 
and staff appointments might’ be disposed of without reference 
‘to and by the of examinations. Lastly, a 
of Inspectors-General fe be ‘appointed, whose reports would 

tee the public for ith 
uaran e he pu ic he’ ness and im | i ity wi 
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de» judges in the Welli Monument competition have, in 
them award, done what could. They have adjudged the 
promised prizes to nine gentlemen, who: will of course consider 
themselves equal to the Muses, ‘not ‘in numbers, but in 
intelligence. ith the adjudication i we do not quarrel, as 
it was not within the province of the judges to withhold the 

y worth while to contest the 


must happen in such matters, the award of the judges concurs 
it di from our 


any of the designs were fit to be executed ; under these 
circumstances, we hardly concerned ourselves about the order 
of their demerit. Mr. Calder Marshall's design (No. 80), which 
has won the first prize of 7oo/., was not named by us, and No. 21, 


a prize design of the lowest class, and, as it turns out, by Herr 
Hahnel, we selected as one ing severe bation. Nos. 56 
and 36, the works of Messrs. Woodington and Papworth, which 
we, in common with most other persons, could not help selecting 
for marked approval—that is, as possessing such relative su 
riority as the whole thing was capable of—have received 
second and third premiums. As to the rest, it is unimportant to 
the interests of art what received and what did not receive 
prizes. Some of our contem ies affect to consider the West- 
minster Hall display a triumph to British art. Sir ~ 
Hall's Sunday organ, in particular, has been instructed to glorify 
the Commissioner of Works in this direction, tong. by @ mis- 
adventure which will sometimes happen to better-edited journals, 
our contemporary has contrived to insert, in the same number 
and side by side, two estimates of the tition generally 
which are not quite consistent. . In the first of these fine speci- 
mens of art criticism, the Westminster Hall exhibition is described 
as exhibiting the highest. achievements of the sculptor’s art; and 
in the second, the whole collection is. as consisting 
only of “ abortive displays of fancy.” 3 ,Jayro 

e shall certainly dismias—we fear, not without contempt— 
even the prize designs. . Marshall has) received the first. 
prize for his model No. 80. He started two horses, 0. 0 being 
also his composition, A pues sculptor like Mr, Marsh 
could not well miss wy 4 dling, correct proportions, technical 
purity of design, and the ordinary conventional successes of a 
student of the human figure. These merits he has, but we can- 
not discover that he has others; There is.jm this design an 
utter absence of thought, artist has nothing to say ; and he 
says his nothing in a most commonplace and worn-out fashion. 
He ives us a monument, not historical, nor allegorical ; but it is 
parly literal, and ly suggestive, and ends in being nothing. 

may be said, perhaps, that to get any other effect is umpossib 
under the conditions of monumental sculpture. _Let.us test this; 
and Mr, Marshall’s composition, being, we rappers more than 
an average specimen of the ordinary high allegory view of a 
monument, affords. a favourable opportunity of making the 
inguiry. 
The roblem is, to t in a memorialan individual, the 

e of Wellington, a by certain adjuncts and accessories, to 
commemorate his life, or to suggest special points of his 
character, and to read legibly to all ages the ground of his fame. 
In nearly every case, the first. branch of this problem—and it is 
a very difficult one—is treated in the most common sense, or, 
rather, the most commonplace and obvious way. A portrait is 
attempted—certainly under the most opposite conceptious, but 


also in the Indian army; and the Commissioners remark that 
.the Commander-in-Chief has the means of making himself 
acquainted with the character for efficiency and intelli of 


still a portrait, and nothing else—a portrait, too, of the man as he 
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lived, on horseback or on foot, meditating or musing, martial or 
senatorial, seated or walking, the hero or the statesman, the peer 
or the patriot, drawing his sword or sheathing it, sick in an easy 
chair with an angel handing a posset, or lounging on a rock, 
after the manner of a pic-nic. So far, as our sculptors think, so 

ood. Thus far there can be no mistake. We must have the 

reat Duke as he lived. It may be a matter of taste what 
aspect of the actual man is taken, but we must have him as he 
was, or might have been, at some given moment of his life. 
All this is the simply actual, the mere vulgar transcript of a 
man of flesh into a man of stone. But now comes the suggestive, 
thoughtful, and didactic portion of the work which, selon les régles, 
takes the form of an allegory. In nineteen cases out of twenty 
in Westminster Hall, this is achieved in one and the same way. 
The live Duke is surrounded by certain live men and women—with 
their names, for the benefit of the spectators, in most cases writ- 
ten under them—who, we are thus informed, by legible characters 
of a very cen and vulgar sort, are to be taken for virtues, vices, 
shades of character, impersonations of conditions of the world, 
embodiments of feelings, sentiments, and motives. Now, we ven- 
ture to say that this is morally preposterous, as well as artistically 
feeble pe impotent, and that nothing but the conventionalism of 
past monuments enables us to endure it. The first prize design 
is an instance of this cut-and-dried absurdity. Mr. Marshall 
makes his Duke and his quartet of allegories—Valour, Wisdom, 
Duty, and Peace—all of the same, and that a life size. All we 
can say to this—that is, supposing we are unprejudiced spectators, 
and come to this sort of thing without the key to the nonsense— 
is, how very uncomfortable the Duke, in his ordinary attire, and, 
as it seems, merely in his every-day habit and business manner 
of life, must have felt with these extraordinary people in such 
very curious dresses, or lack of dress, attitudinizing about him! 
What can it all mean? Is he behind the scenes, and are his 
companions rehearsing some poses plastiques? How is it that 
we find this prosaic old gentleman, in a frock coat and Hessian 
boots, amongst all these odd crudities? But Mr. Marshall does 
not stop here. When he comes to represent facts, he does it in 
two ways, and those inconsistent—first showing history in a 
poetical, and then in an allegorical form. He sculptures two 
groups, which are meant to tell the chief points of the Duke's 
career—one of which is taken from the conditions of this world, 
and the other from the state of things in which ladies and gentle- 
men walk about all day with trumpets and wheatsheaves. That 
is, in a balanced and complementary composition, he tells his story 
in two different languages. At the base of his allegorical party of 
Virtues, he sculptures on one side a group of a Mother and Child, 
representing, as we are told, the Horrors of War, and on the other 
a group expressing the Blessings of Peace, by way of balance ; but 
these last are not, as in the former case, represented by the mere 
humanities of this world, but by solemn personages who, we are 
informed, typify Commerce and Agriculture welcoming Peace. 
This, we say, is an inconsistency. If the group of Commerce 
and Agriculture weleoming Peace symbolizes the Blessings of 
Peace, then War letting loose Rapine and Murder (or some such 
crudity) ought to represent the Horrors of War. Or, on the 
other hand, if the Horrors of War are taught by the group 
of a mother weeping over a starving child, the Blessings of 
Peace should have been sculptured by a charming Werther’s 
Charlotte cutting Teutonic rations of bread and butter—which 
we may regard as the poetical form of the cheap loaf. So far, 
then, we have, in the first prize model, a regular ascending scale. 
We get from the actual Duke of London life and the nineteenth 
century, to that limbus in which dwell the emblematic shadows 
of Valour and Duty, &c.; and then, to these very abstract and 
transcendental people are added Commerce and Agriculture. 
Next, as though to restore the whole thing to this prosaic world, 
a Guardsman and Highlander, an Artilleryman, and somebody 
else, with their actual cartouche-boxes, bayonets, and shakoes, 
as we see them in the Park, are to be stuck at the re-entering 
angles of the adjacent piers, the exact size (and, we believe, colour) 
of life, though this monstrosity is not shown in the prize model. 
Besides all this, there are certain spaces in which Mr. Marshall 
has faintly and timidly indicated some scratchy bas-reliefs of 
mere historical incidents—a battle or the like—together with the 
Duke’s armorial bearings. 

Now we must be pardoned for observing that this is stark, staring 
nonsense. We admit that a monument may be altogether sugges- 
tive and ideal. Orit may be a mere portrait. Either is consistent, 
and either may be defended. The suggestive and ideal monu- 

‘ment may be consistent—not by clothing Wellington in a palu- 
damentum, or by caricaturing him as anaked Theseus out of the 
Parthenon friezes, on a prancing horse—but by suggesting him. 
If you give his portrait—the portrait of the living man—all the 
allegory must go, except in the form of bas-reliefs, which, being 
of a different scale, and of a different purpose, and a different 
form of art, indicate the fact that they ates a different depart- 
ment of the mind. The portrait-statue addresses one faculty—the 
judgment. The subordinate reliefs address another—ihe imagi- 
nation. But the portrait and the allegorical women being of the 
same size—apparently of the same active, energizing life, and 
suggesting the same sphere of being—perplex and destroy each 
other. The old monumental sculptors had a way of getting over 
this difficulty. They never represented the person to be com- 
memorated in the habit and form in which he lived. He was 
always calmly reposing in the majestic sleep of death. At once, 
then, the whole conception was removed into the ideal world— 


the world of shadows, of angels, of virtues, of graces. There ig 
no incongruity in allegory in the presence of the dead. We are 
not startled, in the solemn realms of the unseen world, with any 
of these unearthly beings. We only feel them to be folly when 
grouped with a man in breeches and a frock-coat. 

This is our fundamental objection to Mr. Marshall’s work— 
and, indeed, to almost every work in the Exhibition—that it ig 
an inconsistent bundle of pretty incongruities. . It is not a 
homogeneous conception. Mr. Marshall can model a portrait. 
statue. He has done the Duke well—the real living man whom 
we used to see about town ten years ago. He can model pre 
groups—Infant Bacchuses and the like; and so his mother 
child are very pretty; and if we are in an unusually poetic 
mood we may, after we are told about it, take this nice, scantily- 
clothed young woman and her pretty, chubby boy for the 
Horrors of War. But we are quite certain that in all our lives 
we shall never, in the other groups of Mr. Marshall, make out 
Duty from Wisdom; and as Peace occurs twice in the composition, 
we can never do other than wonder whether this lady has a twin 
sister, or explain why, in this single monument, she has the luck 
to have her portrait taken twice. In this design, as in most 
of them, we must add that the architecture is incredibly bad. 
Perhaps we can hardly, in these times, ex a Michael Angelo, 
great in either art; but if the monumental sculptor does not suit 
his monument to his building—or, better still, design his building 
to his monument, as Chantrey did at Ilam—no great work can 
be produced. 

f No. 56, Mr. Woodington’s prize design (the second in order 
of merit), we have already spoken favourably, as far as the model- 
ling of the four allegorical ladies goes, as well as of the portrait 
statue of the Duke reclining in a nonchalant attitude in a chair. 
But the architecture of this design is incredibly bad. The great 
square panels of the base are unrelieved by the slightest attempt 
at invention or bas-relief. What is the meaning of the altars 
and olle; or where is the originality and significance of the fine 
thought of the sabre crossed with laurel? This monument has 
not the slightest hint that it commemorates the great Captain of 
the age; and its merit—that of the seated Virtues—though great 
in its way, is solitary. 

Mr. Papworth’s design, No. 36, the sentimental “ Passed 
away,” was sure to get a prize. But it labours under the artistic 
fault—a terribly grave one in sculpture—not only of elaborating a 
frigid conceit, but of giving permanence and eternity to a tran- 
sient action. The Angel of Death is a fine figure; but Azrael 
smites with the sword, and walks sternly on his perpetual behests. 
The great conqueror does not stand attitudinizing even at the 
Hero’s couch—still less at his tomb-house, which does not con- 
tain him and isa mere sham. And that most stupid lion, and 
those bronze gates! These at least give occasion, like Ghiberti’s, 
for every variety of composition, historical or poetical. As it is, 
their panels, which ought to have been full of storied imagery, 
merely bear round placards, with such stirring epigraphs in print- 
ing type as “ ener for Trim,” and “ Catholic Emancipation.” 

No. 10, Arno, the first foreign prize design—that of the Cavalier 
Dupré—reminds us that art has flown from fair Florence. Here 
the Duke, in a highly improper manner, takes a lady’s hand behind 
her back, and looks another way, in the precise and exact attitude 
of Mulready’s group of Olivia and the Squire. Perhaps, in the 
suggestive groups of this design, the allegorical theory is carried 
to that excess which, legitimate enough, 1s its best condemnation. 
Without a book, how could we understand the fine hint given to 
Our Own Correspondent by the Cavalier in his first group— 
“ Military science armed is represented concealing a drawing, to 
show the secrecy necessary in affairs of war?” Or how, without 
the constant presence of a scholiast, could we remember the 
elaborate but somewhat Lycophronic meaning conveyed in the 
group of “ Temperance with the genius of Frugality?” It is this:— 
“Temperance holds a rein to show that Victory disdains him 
who has not learned to conquer himself.” A fine ethical proposi- 
tion, but one slightly difficult to convey in marble, or to remember. 
We may say the same of its pendant: —“On the ground is a broken 
vase” —of a questionable shape, let us add—‘symbolical of despised 
pleasures ’—or sea-sickness. M. Dupré is inexhaustible in this 
sort of thing. Group 3 presents us with this ingenious and 
tenebrose thought :—‘‘ Constancy follows with a hatchet to cut 
away all that opposes her just propositions, and embraces the 
genius of Patriotism”—from which we learn that Constancy is of 
the feminine and Patriotism of the masculine gender; and in 
group 4 we find “ Protective Force in the act of defending a 
genius of tender age,” i.e., a skinny naked boy. Now, in the 
name of common-sense, who is to guess, or to recollect, that a 
woman with a hatchet means Constancy, and not Mrs. Manning, 
or that a female with a rein signifies Temperance rather than 
Epsom races P 

No. 12 is a foreign composition, a joint production of MM. 
Folcini and Cambi, - of Florence. e are bound to say that 
allegory runs to wilder excesses in Italy than even among our- 
selves. This design has some attempt at coloured decoration, 
and aims at architectural effect. But it is a bad type of the 
renaissance which is employed. The petrified metaphors are 
unusually obscure and difficult. Valour, Reason, Battle, and 
Strategy, are attempted, though—as indeed was inevitable— 
they are not distinguished; but their obscurity is relieved by 
what we take for a playful conception. ‘“ Political Science 1s 
wrapped in a cloak”—pointing, perhaps, at the good Duke's 
hazy views of politics generally. 
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No. 20, Mr. Noble’s prize design, is execrable in its architec- 
ture. It exhibits some bold modelling in the conventional 
rtett, who, stupidly enough, are Europe, Ireland, Great 
Britain, and India, but does not embody a icle of genius 
or thought, and is by far the worst of the nine prize designs. 
No. 21 is by Herr Hiahnel of Dresden. The Duke is here 
represented in a melodramatic attitude; and the allegories are 
both lame and commonplace. The bas reliefs must have been 
taken by the judges on faith. We can see no reason why, in the 
face of very superior designs, such as No. 26 and 33 and some 
others—which perhaps were excluded upon other grounds of not 
fulfilling the prescribed conditions of size—this design gained a 
premium at all. Mr. Thornycroft, with No. 63, completes the 
series of prize designs. His sketch is able, and exhibits consi- 
derable invention, though marred by a very bad architectural 
composition. The made-up conventionalisms of Victory, Peace, 
Science, and Industry, lolling at the hero’s feet, are redeemed 
by simple solid figures of the principal Peninsula generals, which 
is a good thought, and this design deserves its place. 
In conclusion, we have a word to say about the Report of the 
judges. Significantly enough, Mr. Cockerell, the only real judge— 
k St. Paul’s all his life, who is a distin- 
guished student of classic art, and who, by his admirable work 
on Wells Cathedral, and its magnificent series of Christian 
iconism, has shown the keenest appreciation of high art—b 
declining to sign the Report, plainly condemns the whole exhibi- 
tion, a refuses to be responsible for the erection of one of the 
designs in a Christian church. The Report is, to ourselves, in one 
main particular, unintelligible; and it is obscure both in grammar 
and in the exposition of its own doubtful meaning. We thought 
that, before the competition was entered into, exact specifications 
of the site and scale of the proposed monument were issued. 
We are therefore unable to understand the relevance of 
the hesitating observations about the ‘‘exclusive considera- 
tion of the peculiar fitness of the designs to the site.” Further, 
with reference to their qualifications for their difficult task, 
we believe that the judges are all accomplished personages ; 
but their published award certainly does not display that 
intimate knowledge of the art of the sculptor which compels 
entire confidence in their decisions. Under the circumstances, 
we ask for what we believe was present to themselves—the 
expression of a more precise opinion on the utter unsuitable- 
ness of all the designs to this object; and while the judges 
profess their incompetence, and thereby hint that they have 
not attained a clear conception of what the Wellington Monu- 
ment should be, we must say that the results both of this com- 
petition and of that for the Public Offices, do not lead us to 
think hopefully of the future of these Commissions of amateurs. 
The judges in either case have decided, we believe, con- 
scientiously, and with an entire absence of favouritism. But 
something more is wanted than that summary and convenient 
canon of judgment, “I like it because I like it;” and we profess 
ourselves unable to detect in either Report a more philosophical, 
a more historical, or a more artistic principle of selection or 
judgment. In either case, we have A a fervently to hope that 
the danger will - away with paying the premiums. The prizes 
have been utterly thrown away, and we have wasted our money. 
e know, however, the worst of this unpleasant result. Merely 
to have ascertained that we have not got the right thing, or that 
we know nothing about the matter, or that extant art, English or 
foreign, is unequal to the calls which were made upon it, is some- 
thing. We have paid for the discovery, and it is humiliating 
enough ; but one thing would be worse—namely, to execute any 
of the prize designs. 


THE GALLERY OF ORIGINAL SKETCHES AT MANCHESTER. 


iy ae and value of the original sketches and rough 
first thoughts of the great masters have been long acknow- 
ledged by connoisseurs ; but such drawings and memoranda have 
been scarcely recognised hitherto as forming a proper or possible 
subject for public exhibition. Here, again, as in other par- 
ticulars, those who have organized the Manchester assemblage 
of Art Treasures deserve our gratitude for setting an example 
which must hereafter be followed, more or less, in our public 
collections. The great liberality of several private proprietors, 
and especially of the Rev. Dr. Wellesley of Oxford—who became 
the possessor, by purchase, of a large part of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s far-famed collection—has enabled the Manchester Com- 
missioners to form a most interesting series of original drawings 
or sketches by the most celebrated masters. The great difficulty 
of exhibiting such pieces has heretofore been the want of sufficient 
space and light in our picture galleries ; and, admirably as the 

anchester Palace is aoe as a whole for the display of its 
varied treasures, we doubt if its capabilities were ever better 
— than in the opportunity afforded in its airy upper galleries 
or arranging, with every advantage of light, area, and visibility, 
80 magnificent an array of sketches and engravings. 

Mr. George Scharf, jun., who has been responsible for the 
hanging of these departments of the Exhibition, prefaced the 
pt a Catalogue in which they are described with some ex- 
cellent introductory remarks. Speaking of the original drawings, 
in particular, he observes that the first expression of a thought 
in an artist’s sketchbook ‘‘ shows both the temperament and the 
learning of a painter.” The temperament is dove by the mode 
of drawing, whether “by large thick lines, coarse pen blotches, 


clear strokes, or timid wavering lines.” And the success with 
which any one of these processes expresses the fugitive thought 
is the measure of the artist’s previous learning and acquired skill. 
It is by no means unimportant for the student of art to compare 
the finished works of the great masters with their first conce 
tions. In some cases, the boldness of the original thought is 
whoily lost in the over-laboured process of completion—in other 
instances, a feeble idea gains comparative force by successive 
ainstaking modifications. Benjamin West is quoted by Mr. 
harf as an example of an artist whose vigorous first-sketches 
are wholly frittered away in the laborious mediocrity of his 
finished paintings. On the other hand, the finished works of 
Raffaelle are often nothing more than the full expression of the 
first thought in all its living force and freshness. Witness the 
delicious hittle picture of the choice between Virtue and Vice in 
the National Gallery, where the original sketch is most judiciously 
placed in immediate juxtaposition with the finished work in the 
same frame. The same may be observed in the sketches of 
Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci. 

We need not follow Mr. Scharf in his description of the various 
methods of sketching adopted by the greater masters, nor in his 
brief account of the chief collectors of such specimens, from 
Timoteo della Vite and Vasari downwards; but we may express 
a hope that the fine series of drawings and sketches gee gr | 
to the British Museum, which are now quite a sealed book to 
most lovers of art, may be thrown open to the public. One of 
the chief of the many benefits conferred upon art by photography 
will probably be the multiplication of facsimiles of these priceless 
sketches. ady the process has been employed with complete 
success on some of the sketches by Leonardo da Vinci and 
Raffaelle, preserved at Windsor Castle; and we have to thank 
the Prince Consort for sending some specimens of these photo- 
graphic studies to Manchester. Such ks as Ottley’s Italian 
School of Design, which purport to give accurate 4 -y in litho- 
graphic engraving of certain original —- y the old 
masters, are, by their cost and rarity, beyond the reach of 
ordinary purchasers. But photograp y reproduces with far 
greater exactness than the most skilful and conscientious 
engraver, every line, and dot, and hint of the original sketch, 
and at a price so moderate that every art-student will ere long, 
we hope, be able to fill his portfolio with chosen specimens. C) 
beg to echo Mr. Scharf’s wish, that the a i et copies of 
some of the rarest drawings in the British Museum which have 
been made under the authority of the trustees of that institution, 
may be multiplied for general sale at a reasonably low price. 

hose who have studied the Manchester collection of ori- 
ginal sketches will be very unlikely to undervalue this most 
interesting department of the Exhibition; and a brief notice 
of some of the chief specimens will convince all our readers 
that a vast deal of profit as well as pleasure may be gained 
from the examination of this particular class of art-treasures. 
The first drawing in the series is a Crucifixion (1), by Pietro 
Cavallini—a sketch of great power, and at the same time deep 
feeling, done on tinted paper, with the lights judiciously height- 
ened. We may remark, that all the examples we shall notice 
come, unless anything is said to the contrary, from the invaluable 
collection of Dr. Wellesley, which seems to have been placed in 
its entirety at the disposal of the Commissioners—a rare but 
most admirable exam le of disinterested generosity. There is 
extraordinary life and action in the “ Man seated, reading” (3), 
by Masaccio—a sketch which would by itself justify that painter's 
claim to a leading place among the regenerators of art. Filippino 
Lippi’s “‘ Angel” (5;)—a standing figure, with its hands joined in 
—- remarkable beauty; and the pen sketch by Ghir- 

ajo, of the “ Birth of the Virgin” (7)—the first thought of 
his picture in Santa Maria Novella—has a special interest. The 
last-mentioned drawing can boast of its pedigree, having succes- 
— formed a part of the collections of Richardson, Barnard, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Esdaile. There is another sketch by 
Ghirlandajo further on, a profile head of a youth (23), most grace- 
fully rendered. We next stop at some fine drapery sketches, in pen 
and ink, by Lorenzo di Cred (12). By Donatello, the sculptor, 
we have a grandiose drawing of the figure of an Apostle (14) stand- 
ing in a niche, and holding a book. Of the sketches attributed 
to Michael Angelo, the most striking is the carefully-drawn black 
chalk profile of the beautiful Vittoria Colonna, the “‘ Marchioness 
of Pescara” (18). Four drawings by Leonardo must each be 
noticed. First we have a magnificent full-face portrait of his 
patron, Ludovico il Moro (21), and an exceedingly pretty sketch 
of the youth Giovanni Galeazzo (22), the nephew and victim of 
Ludovico. From Christ Church, Oxford, we find also a noble 
black chalk drawing of a “ Virgin and Child” (19), and a study 
of an Old Man (20) in a black cap. And from the same collec- 
tion comes a Luini—if indeed it be not another Leonardo—an 
exquisite head of a Magdalen (24). Of several admirable 
drawings by the Frate, we select for commendation the elegant 
sketch in black chalk of “ The Ciborium under a Canopy” 
(26), with St. John and other saints. A life-like youthful head, 
wearing a cap (29), full of spirit and character, by Andrea del 
Sarto, is most probably the artist’s own portrait. Now we 
come to what is owe the choicest gem in this collection—the 
“Cartoon of the Virgin Enthroned” (31), by Gaudenzio Ferrari. 
This is a most beautiful drawing in bistre wash, somewhat 
carefully finished; and the design is most tender and spiritual. 
On each side of the sitting figure of the Madonna is an angel, 
standing on the seat, and playing a musical jectoumeet. She 
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whole is a most graceful and attractive uction, and must 
form, we think, the chief treasure of Dr. Wellesley’s collection. 
The Raffaelle sketehes are numerous, and of surpassing interest, 


including, some superb fi ente and heads from :Christ Church, 
Oxford, and from Lord. Spencer's ‘collection, How: charming 
axe the two portraits of his sister! (46 and 47.) \ The former, as 


the Blessed Virgin, with her head looking down, executed with 
silver-point! ‘on ees paper, is engraved in. Ottley—the 
latter, in black. chalk, is engraved in Woodburn's: Lawrence 
Gallery. 'We must notice also. the noble study in red. chalk 
of the ‘‘ Madonna and Child” (49), for that ornament of the Bel- 
vedere Gal at Vienna—the ‘ Virgin ‘in the Meadow.” / This 
belongs to Mr. Birchall, as does also the: famous ‘pen-and-ink 
drawing of the * Entombment”’ (51), which was. formerly in the 
Crozat and: collections..|. Then, again; we have. two 
studies (55) for Lord Cowper’s Madonna’ at. Panshanger—tho 
picture wluch is numbered 141 in Saloon A of the Gallery of 
Ancient Masters ;\:and a very beautiful sketch, though much 
decayed, of the “ Virgin and Child, St. John and St. Elizabeth ” 
(56), known the “‘Capo di Monte Holy Family.” Finally, 
there is Professor Johnson’s pen-and-ink sketeh for the.‘ Mas- 
sacve of the Innocents” (61a), hang in juxtaposition with its 
engraving by Mare Antonio, and with a photograph from the 
original sketch for the same composition in ref shake, belonging 
to her Majesty. We agree with M. Cavalcaselle in attributing 
the fine anatomical study of an undraped figure (52) rather to the 
school of Raflaelle than—as here assigned—to This 
sketch is from Christ Chureh, Oxford. 

Lord Ward's four “Initial Letters” (38), containing scenes 
from our Lord's life, here attributed to Andrea Mantegna, are 
given by Dr. pen to Francesco dai Libri. They are admi- 
vably designed. antegna has the undisputed credit of the 
graceful and highly-finished sketch of the “Faun and Bac- 
chantes” (39), which hangs next. Four drawings bear the name 
of Peruging, of which the most remarkable are the careful sketch 
of three figures for his “ Sposalizio” (40), and a graceful study 
on prepared ground of “Two Standing Figures” (43). “ Four 
Cardinals seated” (44), by Pinturicchio—a sketch for one of the 
frescoes in the Library at Siena—form a very stately composition. 
The next frame contains a sketch for architectural decoration by 
Bramante(45), from Christ Church, which hasconsiderable interest. 

In Giulio Romano and Perino del Vaga we come to the vapid 
classicalities of the renaissance; but the fragment of a cartoon 
for a Roman triumph, by the former (58), must be praised as 
being boldly drawn and well composed. Timoteo della Vite, as an 
early collector of this kind of sketches, deserves honourable 
notice. His “Agony in the Garden” (61), contributed by Mr. 
Cornwall Legh—a finished miniature in colours—has no incon- 
siderable merits. We now come to the Titian drawings—a series 
both numerous and of high value. We can note but a few of 
them. There is first a most charming “Concert” (64), of four 
figures seated before a carved plinth. This was sold at Rogers’ sale 
asa ——— and as aGiorgione we should be disposed to consider 
it. ‘‘A Father of the Church” (65) is very grandly drawn; and 
the sketch of a “ Miracle by St. Antony” (66) is admirable. 
“St. Hubert kneeling to the Stag” (67) strikes us as being a 
most delightful treatment of that romantic subject. Next, the 
“Study of Three Saints” (70) is a noble and masterly composi- 
tion; but that of ‘‘ Abraham’s Sacrifice” (75)—black chalk- on 
blue paper—seems to us exaggerated and displeasing. Other 
sketches of landscapes, animals, &c., are wonderfully vigorous 
and spirited. In particular, his own supposed “ House at 
Cadore” (71), is inconceivably apres y ue and striking. Equally 
good are the ‘“ Beech-tree” (76), and the studies of a Bear (83), 
and of Donkeys (84). There are also two noticeable portraits, of 
Isabella Sforza (73) and of Philip II. (74), the latter an evidently 
good likeness. Let us add the “‘ Hawking Party” (102). 

Sutflice it to say of the fourteen specimens of Canaletto’s 
sketches here collected, chiefly of Venetian scenes, that they are 
most exquisitely drawn; and we think that they are even more 
interesting than the finished pictures of this architectural painter. 
The drawings of Correggio here assembled, are more conspicuous 
for free and powerful design than for the gentler attributes of 
that master. Parmegianino is represented by some vigorous figure 
studies. Those that most take our fancy are two drawings 
belonging to Mr. Ford—“ Venus, Cupid, and Vulean” (108), 
and “La Favorita,” avery pretty sketch (115)—from the 
Borghese Collection. The “Head of a Youth” (117 a), in 
black and red chalks, by Guido, is very spirited; and the 
“Head of a Girl carrying a basket” (123), by the same 
artist—a chalk sketch for the fresco in the cloister of the 
Carthusian Convent at Bologna, is very dignified and beauti- 
ful. Guercino has given a most cxaniel sketch of a “ Recum- 
bent Nymph” (t19 a); and Sir John Hippesley’s Giorgione, 
“ Two Figures, seated” (120), is a thoroughly lifelike representa- 
tion of Venetian peasant-life. We may pass over Carlo Dolce, 
Salvator Rosa, and Nicolas Poussin, to come to Murillo. There 
is a beautiful sketch in black chalk, representing ‘* St. Joseph 
crowned in Paradise by the Infant Jesus, seated in His Mother's 
lap” (128), which is otherwise attributed to Guido Bologna. 
But Mr. Ford contributes two undoubted Murillos—a pretty 
“pen and wash” drawing of “St. John with his Lamb” (127), 
and a finely-conceived “Crucifixion” (129), in chalks. The 
same gentleman has sent an interesting specimen of another 
Spanish painter, Alonzo Cano, the subject of which is the “ Virgin 
and Child appearing to St. Francis” (132). 


We may now pass to the north of the Alps; and the drawin 
of Albert Diirer, which are the first to greet us, seem marvellously 
rude and harsh after what we have been hitherto examining, 
His prettiest work here is a finished and coloured sketch of a 
Rabbit (134). The “‘Head of an Apostle” (135) is undignified 
and coarse. Next we have a grotesque portrait of the elder 
Breughel at his easel (137), drawn with pen by himself. By 
Rubens we have, among others, an unrefined portrait of his 
wife (139), and a bold, violent, allegorical female figure, repre- 
senting “ Victory Crowning an armed Warrior” (142), the latter 
belonging to Sir J. Hippesley. The Van Dyck sketches are 
excellent. For example, the Abbé Scaglia (144), astudy for the 
finished picture in the Munich Pinakothek—the “Marquis de 
Mirabella” (150), a noble half-length in chalk—and a pret 
likeness of his mistress, “‘ Ma et Lemon” (151). Two ab 
sketches (154, 155) represent Rembrandt, and there are a few 
drawings by Cuyp, Terburg, and Van der Velde. Of Sir Peter 
Lely’s sketches, one of Nell Gwynne (161) is the most noticeable. 
We must add Sir G. Kneller’s full-face of Louis XIV. (168), 
from Hampton Court. A large series of upwards of sixty drawings 
by Claude contains some of exquisite refinement in the special 
manner of that artist; but we do not know that any of them 
deserve particular notice here. The collection contains, further, 
an elegant drawing by Watteau (235)—the “ Head of a Girl ;” 
and finally, a few specimens, of average value, by modern 
English artists, from Hogarth and Gainsborough to Fuseli, 
Romney, Dyce, and Gibson. These we need not specify. We 
have said enough, we think, to point out the great value and 
novel interest of this special feature of the Manchester Exhibition 
aed Gallery of Original Sketches and Drawings by the Old 

asters. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. GREYSON’S LETTERS.* 


‘TF Solomon had lived now, he might have said of laughter, “It is 
mad;” but he could hardly have asked of mirth, “ What doeth 
it?’ What, indeed, does it not do? It is to be met with in 
every walk, both of life and literature. It writes novels; it edits 
newspapers ; it revels in voyages and travels; and of late years, 
by way of sag its hand at everything, it has taken to i 
sermons. We donot love Mr. Merryman. His wit is a very 
dismal affair at the best of times; but when he is witty under a 
deep sense of duty, and because he feels that he cannot more 
effectually aid the most sacred cause than by fighting the infidel 
with his own weapons, a feeling of shame and vexation over- 
powers our sense of weariness. A bad book is always a bad 
thing; but a weak defence of a good cause is a misfortune, and 
it is a double misfortune if it combines bad temper and bad taste 
with logical deficiency. The tendency of Mr. Greyson’s corre- 
spondence is mecrear aes theological, and its object is to continue 
the work of refuting and discomfiting the opponents of Chris- 
tianity, which the author began in the Eclipse of Faith. That 
the author's earlier works, and especially the one which we have 
just named, had considerable merits, no one can deny, and many of 
is contributions to literature undoubtedly display great talent 
and considerable knowledge ; but it is one of the misfortunes of 
the present day that any popular book, especially if it happens 
to have a theological aspect, is so extravagantly and indiscri- 
minately praised, that authors are led to mistake their weak 


Faith went so far as to say that the name of its author would 
“share with those of Butler and Pascal the veneration of pos- 
terity ;” and this remark seems to have deeply influenced the 
composition of Mr. Greyson’s correspondence. A strange cari- 
cature of the method of those great authors runs through the 
whole book. The arguments are all dilemmas, and most of the 
machinery is comic. The misfortune is that the dilemmas are, 
for the most part, one-horned, whilst the wit is even below the 
present level of Punch. 

Mr. Greyson gets into an argument with a gentleman who 
contends that the command given to Adam in the Garden of 
Eden was “unmoral.” Mr. Greyson replies that any commands 
given to a person in such circumstances must necessarily be so, 
and he illustrates his thesis as follows :— 

Iremember hearing of an Irish lecturer, who supposed these commands 
addressed by an angel to an Irish . The answers were given, I was 
told, in a truly Irish manner; yet I think very naturally. As I did not hear the 
lecturer myself, I cannot precisely report the Trish Adam’s answers, nor can 
I imitate the true Paradisaic brogue; but I believe they would very reasonably 
run something like this :— 

“ Thou shalt have no other Gods before me.” 

“ Arrah, thin, your honour; I never as much as heard of any other at all 
at all.” 

“ Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image,” §c. 

“ Why, thin, plase your honour’s glory, I cannot mad I ever felt the laste 
taste of a temptation in life for that same. Do ye think I'd be afther making 
a brute baste of myself?” 

“Thou shalt not take the name,” §e. 

“ And wouldn’tit be mightly quare if I did your honour?” 

“ Thou shalt honour,” Sc. 

“ By the powers, did ye never know that my father and mother are not yet 
born ? and how thin would I dishonour them?” 


* Selections from the Correspondence of E. H. Greyson, Esq. Edited 


by the Author of “The Eclipse of Faith.” London: Longmans. 1857. 


for their strong points. One of the critics of the Eclipse of - 
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“ Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 

“Sure it would be st if I committed adultery with my own wife; 
for sorra another woman do I see here; and she’s enough, any way.” (N.B. 
Too much, in one sense, Adam soon found her.) 

If this is not grossly and monstrously profane, words have no 
meaning. Whenwe think how the Commandments were given, 
and what is meant, or usually held to be meant, in the Old 
Testament by “angels,” there is something astounding in the 
fact that a well-meaning and able man, writing in defence of Chris- 
tianity against gainsayers, should think that he really advanced 

his cause by making a man say “Arrah,” “ Your honour’s 

lory,” “sorra,” and “ By the powers,” to his Maker. Such rub- 

Bish might perhaps not be out of place in the police reports of 
some obscure country BOWORARET:s but it is ominous to find that 
aman should think its employment serviceable to Christianity. 
The Eclipse of Faith contained far too much of this sort of 
nonsense, and the author justified himself by the argument that 
Christians ought to be able to retort upon infidels with their own 
arms—which is much like saying that, if a blackguard in the 
streets insults a gentleman, the gentleman ought to vie with, and 
outdo him, in obscenity and blasphemy. Much might be said 
upon the precedents of Voltaire and Be but their example 


- does not apply to books like Mr. Greyson’s Letters, They were 


men with unrivalled powers of ridicule, but we must descend 
below Paine, and probably below Richard Carlile, before we can 
find a parallel on the infidel side of the controversy to such 
ribaldry as this. Voltaire might, from his position, say much in 
defence of La Pucelle, or Pascal, from his, on behalf of the 
Provincial Letters ; but how can any man suppose that he either 
advances his argument, humiliates his antagonist, enlivens his 
book, or answers any other purpose than that of degrading him- 
self, by writing “thin” for “then,” “ guare” (and in italics, 
too) for “ queer,” and “ sthrange” for ‘‘strange,” in a conversa- 
tion between Adam and his Maker? This is not an isolated 
instance, but a fair example of Mr. Greyson’s wit. Here is 
another specimen :—“ It is hard to say which” (Balaam or his 
ass), “ on this occasion, was the ass—the ass or the ass’s master ; 
or, rather, it is easy, for it is very certain that Balaam was far the 
greater ass of the two.” Paradise, however, is the particular object 
of this gentleman’s wit. Here is a specimen of quite a long passage 
about it:—“ One wonders what would have been the condition of 
the world if little Eve had eaten, and Adam had not; if he had 
—s handed her ladyship to the side door in the wall of 
aradise ; told her that ‘separate maintenance’ would be her lot 
on the other side, ‘amongst the thorns and thistles,’ and so 
fairly turned the key upon her?” It would be intelligible, though 
strange, that a man wishing to attack the authority of the Bible, 
should suppose that he had made it ridiculous by such silly 
pe aged as this; but Mr. Greyson has not even the poor excuse 
which intentional profanity would supply. He thinks this a sort 
of friendly familiarity, which shows on a. OR good terms he stands 
with Christianity. If you mean to insult a man, it is con- 
ceivable that you should spit in his face; but what should we 
think of such a proceeding taken as a mark of intimacy P 
Deplorable as this kind of folly is, we do not know that the 
tone of savage and bitter contempt which the author expresses for 
those whose difficulties he does not happen to feel is not even 
more offensive. There is a hectoring, oie tone in all that he 
says which excites the sonar prejudice against the opinions 
he wishes to inculcate. ere, for example, is a temperate 
criticism on the utilitarian system of morals—a system which, 
whether it be right or wrong, has been professed by some of the 
t and most amiable of men :—“ Your position in reference to 
such is much like that of the ethical philosopher in relation to 
some young idiot—we now and then meet with one” (like Paley 
or Bentham, for qo oe who protests that he can see no dis- 
tinction between ‘moral right and wrong,’ believes that con- 
Science is ‘ a bundle of conventionalities,’ ‘ artificial associations,’ 
and the rest of the gibberish proper to that theory. You may 
decline reasoning with him certainly, though, by-the-bye, you 
s shrewdly suspect that the young scamp lies,’ &c. &c. 
What kind and degree of logical eminence and acumen will give 
@ man a mor to speak thus of one of the two great schools of 
morals? It is like saying that every Whig is an incendiary, or 
every Tory a tyrant. A less offensive but very characteristic 
specimen of the same habit of mind is to be found in a letter 
supposed to be written to > ge | man who feels difficulties upon 
the subject of prayer. e difficulties suggested are those 
amiliar ones wit which our readers are no doubt acquainted, 
and the answers are, if we mistake not, to be found in Tucker's 
ight of Nature. The subject is one not suited to these columns ; 
but we may say that though the arguments urged by Mr. 
Greyson are undoubtedly weighty and entitled to mall con- 
sideration, they are by no means of so obvious a character that 
& person, especially if he is a young man, can be considered 
utterly foolish for not instantly appreciating them, or grossly 
ignorant for not being acquainted with them. Mr. Greyson, 
however, 1s quite of another way of thinking, and is amused 
that his young friend should find any difficulty in the subject. 
We do not for a moment wish to deny that Mr. Greyson 
: right in his conclusions, and that “ my dear youth” is wrong; 
pong we do not, we confess, see the joke so forcibly as to wish 
= the if we did, we should not print our 
as i 
syllables, “Ha! _ —— does, in three emphatic mono- 


We have confined ourselves to illustrations of Mr. Greyson’s 


style. We might extend them to his logic; but, in order to do 
so, we should - obliged to enter upon’ subjects foreign to the 
object of this journal. We may, however, observe, that the whole 
book is an attempt to establish a dilemma between Atheism and 
Christianity. Arguments of this: kind are the most treacherous 
that any man can gua 2 for it is almost impossible to’make the 
dilemma exhaustive. What Atheism is, we know ‘well enough, 
and we quite appreciate the objections to it; but Mr. Greyson 
leaves us entirely in the dark as towhat he means by Christianity. 
In one place, indeed, he devotes’ just four and a-lalf lines 
the subject. You must, it appears, either bean atheist, or 
believe, “‘ under some or othcr modifications,” ‘‘ the supernatural 
narratives of the New Testament, and these doctrinés at least— 
the pre-existence of Christ, the union of two natures in Him, and 
the atonement for sin by his death.”' You may therefore throw 
overboard twoofthe three creeds, youmay fall under the anathema 
of all the most ancient and numerous Christian bodies, you may 
deny the Trinity, you may be an Antinomian, a Nestorian, or 
a member of the Greek Church—you may go a certain distance 
in denying Biblical inspiration,’ and amongst other things ha 
may disbelieve the whole of the Old Testament—but there Mr. 
Greyson draws the line. Go in any direction one step beyond it, 
and the utmost orthodoxy will not save yon. Extend to a single 
chapter of St. Matthew the scepticism which you may freel 
indulge as to every book from Genesis to Malachi, and though 
you have an unshaken belief in all the articles of faith which a 
vast majority of Christians consider vital and fundamental, you 
are farther from the truth than most Unitarians ; for between 
them and atheism there is a standing ground, and between you 
and atheism there is none. Mr. Greyson’s dilemma really is little 
more than this—You must either be an Atheist or something 
else ; and such a discovery hardly gives him the right to vilify 
and ridicule all those from whom he differs. 

We ought not, in justice, to omit to notice the fact that there 
are better things in this book than those to which we have 
referred. Where Mr. Greyson writes about the difficulties 
which the existence of evil imposes upon the belief in a bene- 
volent Creator, he writes at times with much pathos and some 
dignity. Such difficulties have obviously enough been a 
home to his own heart and his own understanding. Happily for 
himself, he has, he says, surmounted them. Surely his expe- 
rience ought to teach him a little charity. Men are subjected to 
different trials in life; and to some minds the intellectual doubts 
which he discusses so flippantly and contemptuously may be as 
real and as pressing as moral doubts seem, at one time at least, to 
have been to himself. 


PERCY’S RELIQUES.* 


HE Reverend Robert Aris Willmott, known to omnivorous 
readers as the author of some remarks on the Pleasures, 
Objects, and Advantages of Literature, and as editor of some of 
the poetasters of the last century, has now adventured on the 
roduction of what he calls a ular Percy in one volume. 
ercy is admitted to have coughed his ballads and songs with 
taste and learning; but he sometimes “ littered the page with 
the lumber of the antiquary.” This, at least, is the opinion of 
his present editor, who has shown much housewifely energy in 
clearing away the lumber aforesaid. The Bishop’s pleasant pre- 
fatory notices have been scrubbed down to shadows of their 
former selves ; the essays on The Stage and Romance are com- 
pletely washed out; while that on the metre of Piers Plough. 
man’s Vision has been replaced by a short note, which at all 
events is satisfactory as showing that Mr. Willmott’s views on 
the subject agree with those expressed some years ago by Mr. 
Wright, in his edition of that poem. Thus :— 


Mn. WRIGHT. 1842. Mr. 1857. 

It is —- that the poem of} That remarkable work [Piers 
Piers Ploughman was composed in | Ploughman’s Vision] is thought to 
the latter part of this year [1362]. | have been composed towards the end 
. . + It is, moreover, the finest ex- | of 1362, and is the finest remaining 
ample left of the kind of versification | example of a metrical style purely 
which was purely English, inasmuch | English. 
as it had been the only one in use 
among our Anglo-Saxon progenitors, | bears a relationship to it. The Anglo- 
in common with the other people of | Saxons did not employ rhyme. ... . 
the North. To many readers it will | Rhyme, which came with the lo- 
perhaps be necessary to explain that | Normans was received into the ng 
rhyming verse was not in use among | lish lan; before the middle of the 
the Anglo-Saxons... . . The Anglo- | twelfth century. But it spread slowly, 
Normans first brought in rhymes, | and alliterative verse kept its charm 
which thi pel in their own | for the common people until the a) 
poetry. e adoption of the new ce of Piers Ploughman brought 
system into the English language was | it into fashion. It is found in Scot- 
gradual, but it appears to have com- | land solate as the age of Dunbar, who 
menced in the first half of the twelfth | lived till about the middle of the six- 
century... .. The old alliterative | teenth century. 
verse came so much into fashion at 
this period [towards the middle of 
the fourteenth century], that it was 
adopted for the composition of lon 
romances... .. The use of this kind 
of verse was continued in the fifteenth 
century, and was imitated in Scotland 
as late as the time of Dunbar. 


* Reliques of Ancient English Poetry: consisting of Old Heroic Ballads, 
Songs, and other pieces of our earlier Pocts, together with some few of later 
date. By Thomas Percy, Lord Bishop of Dromore, Edited by Robert Aris 
Willmott, Incumbent of Bear Wood. Llustrated by Edward Corbould. Lon- 


don: Routledge and Co. 1857. 
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As it does not appear from Mr. Willmott’s volume that he has 
ever even heard of Mr. Wright’s edition of Piers Ploughman, 
such curious coincidences will doubtless be regarded as confirm- 
ing the conclusions at which these two independent investigators 
have arrived on the obscure subject of English alliterative 
metres. Further, we have Mr. Willmott’s word for it, that the 

lossaries have been ‘improved and enlarged.” This has been 
soa so effectually that no trace of them is now visible—their 
lace being supplied by that Pern and vigorous poem The 
ermit of Warkworth, and_ by the foot-notes, of which we 
shall give some specimens. The great charm, however, of the 
present edition is the evidence it frequently affords of the 
originality to which an annotator can attain only by risin 
superior to the pedantic investigations of the philologer an 
the student of literature. A jit, for instance, hitherto erroneously 
supposed to be a division of a poem, is now determined by Mr. 
Wilimott (p. 40) to be ‘a tune or strain of music.” Holtes 
hair are “hoar hills,” not woods; gamon, it seems, is a fight, 
not sport or lay ; heugh is a hill; and to shrive, is oe ** to 
hear the confession.” But Mr. Willmott’s most remarkable dis- 
covery is in the elegy on the Death of Edward I. The fourth 
stanza of that poem begins as follows :— 
Ich bequethe myn herte aryht, 
That hit be write at mi 
Over the see that Aue be diht, 
With fourscore knyhtes al of prys.. 


Thus translated in the Political Songs of England, edited for 
the Camden Society, p. 247:—“‘I bequeath my heart rightly— 
that it be written at my devise—over the sea that it be sent— 
with fourscore knights all of repute.” | The Old English pro- 
noun hue a she—in Anglo-Saxon hed’, in Lancashire 
still hoo) is here used on account of the gender of herte, which is 
feminine, like heorte in the _ language. Mr. Willmott, 
by spelling due with a capital H, ingeniously turns the pronoun 
into a proper name, and adds the following note thereon :— 
“The name of the person who was to preside over this busi- 
ness.” Spelling, indeed, is the means whereby Mr. Will- 
mott most frequently evidences the originality to which we 
have alluded. For instance, in the song against the King of 
Almaigne, trichen, to deceive, cognate with tricher, treccare, our 
trick, &c., is spelt by Mr. Willmott in his text, ¢ricthen ; in his 
note, for variety sake, trichthen; and the words o ferlyng (one 
furlong), in the line “ Haveth he nout of Walingford o ferlyng,” 
he ale oferlyng, an expression which, we regret to say, he does 
not condescend to explain. 

Valuable as are Mr. Willmott’s contributions to glossography 
and textual criticism, they will probably be considered inferior 
in interest to some of his other observations. It is well for us to 
know that in the opinion of the author of the Pleasures, Objects, 
and Advantages of Literature, the writer of the modern version 
of Chevy Chase excels his predecessor in language and senti- 
ment—that Sir Henry Wotton’s Character of a Happy Life 
reads “like a collect in rhyme”—that the metre of Argentile 
and Curan is the old Alexandrine of fourteen syllables—that 
Edward I. erected Gothic obelisks in honour of his departed Queen. 
And, surely, our readers will feel grateful for the information 
that ballads make an interesting chapter in Spanish literature, 
chiefly relating to conflicts with the allo and that a shirt of 
mail is a peculiar kind of armour, composed of small rings of iron, 
and worn under the clothes. Mr. Willmott announces a com- 

anion volume of ballads and romances. The scholars of 
England will rejoice if this much-wanted work exhibits a tithe of 
the learning, wey and critical ability by which the popular 
Percy is distinguished. 

But seriously, is it not shameful that a book to which modern 
English literature owes so much, should be edited with such 
lamentable incompetence? It would, we think, scarcely be 
possible to exaggerate the benefits that Percy’s collection, with 
all its faults and inequalities, has conferred upon the last three 
generations. Look into any collection of the fashionable verse 
of the latter half of the eighteenth century, and consider the 
cold correctness of the writers, their sickly sentiment, their 
“vague, glossy, and unfeeling language,” to use an expression of 
Wordsworth’s—their total deficiency in manliness, pathos, and 
music. Then open the Reliques—you find yourself in the company 
of men with brains, and hearts, and songfulness inthem. Chaucer 
chants a rondeau. Skelton mourns— 


The famous erle of Northumberlande, 
Of knightly — the sworde pomel and hylt, 
The mighty lyoun doutted by se and lande. 


John Lilye sings of Campaspe ; Sir Henry Wotton moralizes in 
that noble little poem beginning— 
How happy is he born or taught 
That serveth not another will, 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his highest skill. 


And Colonel Richard Lovelace rides to the wars or lies in prison, 
chanting those chivalrous songs which will live as long as English 
gentlemen exist. But Bishop Percy’s claims on our gratitude 
rest not so much on his revivals of these and other masters of the 
poésie d'art, as on the publication of his specimens of popular 
verse, and the impulse which he thereby gave, both in ngland 
and Germany, to the study of that branch of literature, and the 
consequent development of a truer taste in poetry and poetic 


diction. In this respect his selection was made with much dis. 
cernment. Examples of nearly every kind of merit to be found 
in popular poetry may be culled from Percy’s pages. There, 
besides the unconscious simplicity which is the great charm of 
= — folk-lay (if we may coin a word that is wanted in 
pay — 
elish) And beauty beautiful old rhyme 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights, 


we find a vividness and honesty of description worthy of Homer 
himself. The doughty Douglas rides before his men,— 
His litteryde as did a glede, 


And when he meets the Perst— 


They swapte togethar till both swat, 


An archer of Northumberland sets a dint on Sir Hewe the 
Mongon-byrry :— 


The swan-fethars that his arrowe bar 
With his hart-blood they were wat. 


Further, if we regard these ballads as documents illustrat- 
ing the national characteristics of those that produced them, we 
shail surely not be disappointed. Take Chevy Chase for instance. 
How English self-reliance and persistence are suggested by the 
verses that follow the announcement of the Persé’s death :-— 


God have merci on his soll, sayd Kyng Harry, 
Good lord, yf thy will it be? “— 

I have a hondrith captayns in Ynglonde, he sayd, 
As good as ever was hee: 

But Persé, and I brook my lyffe 
Thy deth well quite be. 

As our noble kyng made his avowe, 
Like a noble prince of renown, 

For the deth of the lord Perse 
He dyd the battel of Hombyll-down. 


What admirable fairness is shown by our ballad-singer to his 
eae perp ting always the foule paynims that ‘leeve on 

ahound, and the proud sheriffes on whom Little John prac- 
tises archery. ‘‘ Hardyar men,” exclaims the singer, when the 
Scottish spearmen march to battle— 


Hardyar men, both of hart nor hande 
Were not in Christiante! 


And the” most chivalrous sentiments are attributed by our 
English singers to the Scottish heroes—the doughty Douglas 
and Sir Andrew Barton, knight. Again, that healthy love for 
out-door existence, and delight in external nature, found in 
the nobler members of the Teutonic family, are well evidenced 
by many ee touching on the forest life of the wighty yeo- 
men “ outlawed for venyson.” How fresh and graceful is this, 
for instance, the opening of Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne: 


When shaws beene sheene and shraddes full fayre, 
And leaves both large and longe, 
Itts merrye walkyng in the faire forrést 
To heare the ma birdes songe. 
The woodweele sang and «old not cease, 
Sitting upon the spraye, 
Soe lowde, he wakened Robin Hood 
In the greenwood where he lay. 


But the quality which chiefly distinguishes the ballads in Percy’s 
collection is ‘ur irresistible pathos. Pre-eminent in ny ba 
spect are the Jew's Daughter, Sir Patrick Spens, Lady Ann 
othwell’s Lament, and, above all, Edom o’Gordon. This last 
ballad contains a passage so wonderfully touching, and giving so 
vivid a picture of the state of society at the time it was com- 
posed, that we cannot forbear quoting it at length. It will be 
remembered that during the absence of her husband the 
heroine’s house is attacked by Gordon; and that he, irritated 
by her refusal to yield to his wishes, orders the house to be set 
on fire, though it contains the lady and her two children. We 
modernize the spelling :— 
“Wae worth, wae worth ye, Jock my man, 
wh paid ye fee ; 
ju ye oul e und-wWa 
im in'the reek 
* And ein wae worth ye, Jock my man, 
I paid ye weil your hire ; 
Why pu’ ye out the ground-wa’ stane, 
To me lets in the fire?” 
“Ye paid me weil my hire, lady; 
ve paid me weil my fee: J 
But now I’m Edom o’ Gordon's man, 
Maun either do or dee.” 


O than bespaik her little son, 
Sate on the nourice knee, 

Says “ Mither dear, gi’ owre this house, 
For the reek it smithers me.” 


«TI wad gie a’ my gowd, my child, 
Sae wad I a’ my fee, 
For ane blast of the westlin wind, 
To blaw the reek frae thee.” 


O then bespaik her dochter dear, 
She was Paith jimp and sma’: 
“O row me in a pair o’ shei 
And tow me owre the wa’.” 
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They rowd her in a pair o’ sheits, 
And towd her wa’; 
But on the point 0’ m’s spear 
She gat a deadly fa’. 
O bonnie, bonnie was her mouth, 
And ch were her cheiks, 
And clear, clear was her yellow hair, 
Whereon the reid bluid dreips. 
Then wi’ his speir he turned her owre, 
O gin her face was wan! 
He sayd, “ Ye are the first that eir 
I wisht alive again.” 
He turnd her owre and owre again, 
O gin her skin was white! 
“T might hae spared that bonnie face, 
To hae been some man’s delight. 
“ Busk an’ boun, my merry men a’, 
For ill dooms I do guess ; 
I canna luik in that bonnie face, 
As it lies on the grass.” 


It would have been strange indeed if a book containing poems 
such as those we have quoted or mentioned, should have failed 
to influence the best recent writers of English verse. Scott's 


‘ enthusiastic account of his first “ banquet” on the Religues is 


well known. Wordsworth, in a passage quoted by Mr. Willmott, 
avows his obligations to them; and at the present day, in 
England, the nto Mr. Patmore, and our t-painters, 
D. G. Rossetti and W. B. Scott—in Ireland, Mr. Ferguson and 
Mr. Allingham—would, we believe, willingly jo in expressing 
their gratitude to Percy. Itis not ge | as models of simplicity, 
strength, pathos, and music that the se od are valuable to 
the modern artist in verse. In the more technical department of 
metre much has been gained—much may still be gained—by 
careful study of some of the pieces in Percy’s Collection. One 
of Wordsworth’s most graceful poems is in the metre of The 
Spanish Lady's Love; and it can hardly be doubted that the 
measures of several of the sections of Maud were founded on that 
of Little John Nobody—exempli causé :— 

For bribery was néver so great—since boren was our Lord, 

And whdredom was néver les hated—sith Christ harrowed hil, 

And podr men are sd sore piinished—cd ly thrdugh the world 

That it would griéve anydne—that godd is td hear tél. 

And Sleep must lie down arm’d, for the villanous centre-bits 

Grind on the wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless nights, 

While another is cheating the sick of a few last s as he sits 

To pestle a poison’d poison behind his crimson lights. 


We cannot now enter into the other claims which the good 
Bishop has upon our thankfulness. Especially interesting it 
would be to point out the evidences which his collection affords 
of the pam defacement of the characters in the Arthurian 
cycle of romance—a phenomenon nearly parallel to that so admi- 
rably investigated in the essay on “‘ Homeric Characters in and 
out of Homer,” which appears in the current number of the 
Quarterly Review. But we have said enough to justify our 
regret that Percy has not found an editor fitted, by judicious 
corrections and elucidations, to express the gratitude which now, 
at all events, every educated Englishman feels towards him. 

e say “now,” for the reception of the Reliqgues by Percy’s 

neration was cold and sneering; and years had to pass before 
the value of his work was manifested.. e, indeed, is the Low 
German proverb, “‘ When the tree is great its planter is dead.” 


STONES OF THE VALLEY.* 


WH a German literary or scientific man thinks of writing 
a book, his first care is to lay out the plan of his work. 
The matter in hand is subdivided and classed under multiplied 
headings, like the empty cases of a museum, and then the author 
sets to work collecting materials from all quarters, until he has 
crammed 7 shelf and case of his cabinet with every available 
fact and detail that patient industry has brought together. The 
result generally is a dull conscientious book, useful for reference, 
but quite unreadable except by the most hard-headed and reso- 
lute students. In these days of easy writing and easy reading, of 
provincial literary and scientific societies, and book clubs in every 
village, we are in England fast falling into the opposite and more 
mischievous error. One cannot meet half-a-dozen people at 
ner, or pay a quiet visit in the country, without encounterin 
the author, or authoress, of some new volume, already half- 
forgotten and never to be looked at again, in which a slender 
vein of information had been worked up with an abundant 
matrix of feebly smart or innocently dull reflections, which half 
amused, half bored us for an idle hour after dinner. What 
makes the matter worse is that most of the writers of these 
waifs and strays of the printing press might produce something 
positively useful if they were merely to consider beforehand 
what they had to say that was worth telling, and would take 
reasonable pains to tell it in a complete and intelligible way. 
Taking, for instance, popular works on natural science, of which 
we have a sample before us, we see that a large and increasing 
number of such books are produced by writers of provincial repu- 
tation, leading members of local societies, whose ambition leads 
them to seek for a larger audience and more wide-spread renown 


* Stones of the Valley. By the Rev. W. S. Symonds, F.G.S., Recto 
Pendock, Author of “Old Stones.” and Presid ymonds, F.G.S., r of 
i i s,” and President of the Mal 
History Field Club. London: Bentley. 1957. vern Natural 


than they have already secured. We profess the utmost respect 
for those associations which, with the common object of studying 
the productions of nature, have been of late years spreading 
themselves throughout this country. Apart from their pes 
advantages—from the refining and civilizing tendency (alike for 
the squire and the village tradesman) of such pursuits, even when 
not carried beyond a very moderate limit—apart from the future 
benefit to science that must come from the early initiation of large 
numbers of young men into the elements of knowledge—the moral 
and social results of these meetings are by no means unimportant, 
Nowhere else in this country do men of different positions and 

reuits meet under conditions so favourable to cordial good- 
Fellowship, and so well fitted to soften the stiffness of our social 
distinctions. The orthodox clergyman and the dissenting 
minister, the wealthy proprietor and the self-taught mechanic 
find, at the meetings and excursions of the Natural History Club, 
that there are truths of high import which they may search out 
and hold together—that there is work to which each may | 
his hand, and be sure of a share in the profit. 

The advance of science, in opening an ever wider horizon to 
human knowledge, has but extended the field for further inquiry ; 
and if the labourers are now more than in former days, immea- 
surably greater is the work to be done. As very few persons 
can undertake a eomplete survey of any single department of 
science, we more and more feel the want of men who will devote 
themselves to the diligent investigation of particular branches 
of each science; and the progress of natural history in parti- 
cular now mainly depends upon the |e ste of good mono- 
graphs, in which a complete body of information ore a 
single topic shall be brought together, whereby the mind of a 
future master of science may be enabled to detect and reveal 
some fragment or member of the veiled statue of Nature. But 
the production of a monograph demands knowledge and 
capacity much more than common. A ape mastery of the 
main principles of science, the assiduous study of all available 
sources of information, access to the completest collections— 
these are advantages rarely possessed by the etna student ; 
yet without them he will merely waste his labour in the pro- 
duction of an ambitious failure. But there is work ready to 
the hand of the humblest student of nature who, in an earnest 
spirit, is ready to labour within the limited sphere to which his 
acquirements and opportunities have confined him. Let him 
bravely take the third rank among the workmen, and be a 
scientific hodman, carrying the rough materials which the more 
instructed labourer continually wants and knows how to employ. 

Even in the geology of the British islands there is abundant 
room for collecting and recording additional and more complete 
local information. There is not a new railway cutting, or a quarry 
opened, that may not supply facts, hitherto unknown, most 
valuable and important to the advance of science. Even without 
much of novelty, an exact and intelligible account of the geolo- 
gical structure of any part of our islands by a person thoroughly 

acquainted with it, giving a clear notion of the superficial arrange- 
ment of the strata, with a summary of the views of our best 

eologists as to the import and significance of the facts hitherto 
Gonatit to light, could not fail to interest many students, and 
serve as a guide for future inquiry. 

Something of that sort we ara from this book, with an 
unmeaning title, by the President of the Malvern Natural 
History Field Club, when we read in the dedication that the 
author designed it as a description of the geology of the Vale 
of Worcester. As that district is one of extreme interest, and 
has been frequently examined by all our best geologists, we 
hoped for much interesting information from a gentleman 
necessarily well acquainted both with the local features of the 
country, and the discussions to which they have given rise. 
Our expectations have been wofully disappointed, and we are 
bound to declare that a writer who evidently might have done 
better things has produced one of the worst-composed, and, 
except to his immediate neighbours, the least interesting books 
that we have yet fallen in with. Far from being a description 
of the Vale of Worcester, the writer carries us by fits and starts 
over every i. of the West of England, with frequent excursions 
to Scotland, Ireland, and, indeed, to every part of the globe, 
without any intimation of his purpose—supposing at the same 
time in his reader a complete ignorance of the principles of the 
science, along with a familiar knowledge of the Latin names of 
a large number of animal and vegetable fossil remains. 

The plan of the book, so far as any can be suspected, is no less 
than a general disquisition as to the whole series of palsozoic 
and secondary rocks, from the Silurian to the Lias, with especial, 
but not exclusive, reference to their development in the western 
counties of England, where, without map or topographical de- 
scription, the reader is supposed to be minutely acquainted with 
the name of every hill, and almost every farm-house. In fact, 
however, the book is a collection of geological memoranda and 
table-talk, the best fragments of which would be fit for the pro- 
ceedings of a local society knowing little of principles, but a good 
deal of details; while the greater part consists of such good- 
humoured, egotistic gossip as might pass muster at the more 
convivial meetings of the body of which the author is no doubt 
a popular president. As a specimen of scientific Nickleby talk, 
the book is quite a curiosity; and the connexion between the 
paragraphs is so slight that much of the work would read just 


as well if they had been written on separate sheets, and drawn 
out at random from a hat, as is done in some Christmas game. 
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Here isa sample of the author’s manner:— 

Iwas particularly struck with the coal at Oxenhall, some of it being a 
mere mass of leaves and fibres, very light and not much mineralized. At one 

time Ifancied_I had detected fossi or rushes, but I apprehend the lon 
leaves were only detached leaves of Sigillaria. The strata are all incline 
towards the south, and dip away from May Hill. In the pit at Oxenhall 
the! New Red Sandstone rested unconformably upon the ¢oal, although ele- 
vatoty movements have evidently affected these strata since their deposition. 
It is au interésting piece of geology to trace out Sir R. Murchisen’s deserip- 
tion, of these thin: coal-beds from Gamage Hall! At Gorstley to the west, 
we have a good, section ,of Upper Ludlow, Downton, and Old Red Sandstcne 
beds, near 4 marshy podl full of pike. I once killed a fish there of seventeen 
pounds’ weight, and hooked another which ¢arried away my bait; he was 
afterwards found dead, and I was assured by the landlord of the little inn on 
the banks of the pool that lie weighed nearly thirty pounds. I have myself 
seen the, fish here take amongst the rushes, not, it appears, 
from want of food, for this is extremely abundant, but principally for change 
of ‘diet or caprice! There is something very remarkable in that instinct 
wich etables certain birds to fly many miles for their favourite food. I 
have never seen so‘many snipes'upon so small an area of ground as in the 
little miargh at the head, of this pool... | 

Thus the geological section at Gorstley reminds Mr. Symonds 
of'a marshy pool; the foot reminds him of the pike he caught 
there; the pike remind him of their voracious appetite ; from the 
— of fish there is a natural transition to the appetite of birds; 
and that reminds him of snipes! Those who wish to know what 
the snipes 'remind the author of, will refer to the original work. 

‘Some of the reflections thickly scattered through the book, 
proceeding from a gentleman yather well-versed in the facts of 
geology, are somewhat Thus he says—‘ Probably 
there is not a single square foot of land on’ this ‘earth’s surface 
that has pot at’ some period been beneath’ the ocean; for how 
can we otherwise account for the enormous amount of wearing 
down of stratified masses once piled one above another; or, in 
othér words, the marvellous evidences of denudation we have 
constantly to contemplate?” This is‘as if a travellerin Sicily 
should ‘say of Segesta’ or Selinuntium, “When we behold the 
amount of destruction that has occurred here, we can scarcely 
doubt that the human race has at some time or other inhabited 
this country.” Ifthe action of the ocean be necessary to aceount 
for the wearing away of the stratified rocks, does the author 
suppose that the previous action of the same agent is not required 
to account for their formation ? 

This book has no merits of style to compensate for graver 
defects. We strongly protest against the increasing use of such 
Americanisms as “ realizing” past geological periods—against such 
loose and ‘slip-shod English as, ‘I imagine that our limestone 
shales are merely the commencement of that adaptation which 
terminated in the oceanic history of the mountain limestone,” 
and talking of “areas in the Pacifie and Indian Oceans’ “ con- 
stitwting a linear space more than four thousand miles in length” — 
and, lastly, against attempts at fine writing in a book which, to 
be interesting, need only have been clear in description and 
sparing in disquisition, 

The best proof that there is a positive want of works of this 
class, judiciously and carefully executed, will probably be found 
in the fact that, in spite of his grievous shortcomings, Mr. 
Symonds may find a god many readers, especially among 
those who wish to study the geology of the west of England 
with the help of a local guide. We should be glad to direct 
the attention of the latter class to the highly interesting specu- 
lations of Professor Ramsay on the origin ef the Permian 
breccias of Shropshire and Worcestershire. However strange 
his views may — to some of our older geologists, we 
are’ imelined t that Professor Ramsay Fas gone far 
towards establishing the theory which was first communicated 
to the Geological Society in 1855, and further developed 
in-a leoture at the Royal Institution on the 24th April last. 
The ‘existence of a glacial period in the remote age of the 
world’s history that saw the deposition of the Permian rocks 
round the shores of the scattered islands which then formed the 
British Archipelago-+the proof of the grinding of icebergs against 
their rocky ‘coasts, and the accumulation of detached i ents 
in -the shallower parts of the: adjacent seas—is, if finally esta- 
blished,, one of the strangest and most interesting revelations 
byswhich. modern geology has sueceeded in tracing back events 
separated from us by an almost inconceivable lapse of time. 

yr, Symonds has not contributed a single fact bearing on 

this curious subject, but he has repeated an objection started by 
Mr, Hamilton, in his Presidential address to the Geological 
Society, to which we do not feel disposed to attribute much 
weight,.. It is said that neither glaciers nor icebergs spread out 
the matter which they transport with the regularity and approach 
to stratification shown in these Permian breccias, The objection 
applies, no doubt, to glacier action, and we are not aware of any 
evidence tending to prove its presence ; butthe question whether 
the fragments, deposited by floating ice in shallow seas may not 
be arranged in imperfectly stratified beds, without losing those 
characteristic scorings of the surface that proye their origin, is 
ong which depends, as we imagine, for its solution on local cir- 
cumstances which have not yet been fully tested. As far as we 
can judge, we think it probable that some such deposits as those 
described by Professor Ramsay are now actually forming on the 
coast of Labrador; and we have little doubt that the separate 
fragments, below the limits of tidal action, will be found to be 
striated and scored exactly in the same manner as the pieces 
of ancient Permian conglomerate now seen in the Museum of 
Econgmi¢ Geology. 


QUINLAND* 


is strange that so. few novels founded on American life 
should have obtained any popularity in this country. We 
cannot say whether Quindand will or will not make an exception, 
to the rule, but it certainly is most characteristic of the society 
which it yproteares to depict, and possesses very considerable 
merits. The story, like the title, is obviously modelled on Sir 
Edward Lytton’s J/y Novel, and the plot has, in some de 

the same defects. it is lengthy, and rather confused, and does, 
not aim at producing any very definite impression. It would 
not be easy to give our readers a notion of the story within any 
moderate compass. It aims at depicting the various scenes 
through which the son of a small New England farmer may be 
supposed to pass in the pursuit of un education suited rather to 
his ambition than to the circumstances in whieh he was born, 
These scenes are interwoven with an impossible plot, not v 
skilfully constructed, and composed of old stock incidents whi 
we instantly recognise as soon as they are brought forward, 
Unexpected recognitions, mysterious coincidences, and melo- 
dramatic villany. The main interest of the book lies in the 
pictures which it contains of the infinite variety of adventurous 
shifting careers which are open to the ambition of an aspiring 
young man or woman in America, whatever may be his or her 
station in life, and of the various contrivances by which a liberal. 
education and the liberal professions are thrown open to classes 
which in this countr peal never hope to have access to them. 
In the midst of much extravagance and even folly, there are a 
number of sketches of this sort which are drawn with an ease 


dence of their substantial accuracy. 
Ezra Hooker, whose career is sketched as follows :— 


He was a man to whom to suceeed in life was a religion—the only real 
religion that he had, though he was theoretically a strict Presbyterian. He 
was born in Connecticut—ran a from home when thirteen years of age, 
for the purpose of going to sea—took ship at Nantucket, and made a two years’: 
whaling voyage to the Pacific—returned, and acted as clerk in a grocery during 
one year at Providence—practised type-setting for three months in the 
same place—then went to an inland town, where he was employed some 
time as a journeyman-printer—when seventeen years of age entered into 
partnership with a Jew in a small jewellery business, at the end of two years 
winding up business with all the money in the Jew’s pocket—went to Troy, 


where he spent a year as a clerk in a lawyer's office—received 300 dollars by 


‘the will of his deceased father, which he invested in an old horse and wag; 


and Yankee clocks, and started for the interior on a peddling tour. e 
arrived at Otterville, and concluding that peddling clocks in the winter would 
be a comfortless business, applied for the office of schoolmaster to the Quin- 
land settlement, and was ay ey He had never been sad but once in his 
life, and that was when the Jew cheated him out of his money. It was 
during that short period of sadness that he was converted at a revival 
meeting; and he used to say that he a few hundred dollars as well 
invested, when he considered their loss as the providential occasion of the 
salvation of his soul. ‘ 
In course of time we have even a glimpse of Mr. Hooker in 
Congress, with an immense fortune and a Tiutometio appointment 
in Europe, as the reward of his gifts. 
A somewhat similar career in a slightly different line of life is 
shown in the case of one George Monk, who finds himself one 
day at New York with goo dollars in his pocket, and no par- 
ticular plans or connexions. After walking the streets for a 
fortnight, meditating on possibilities, his landlord offers to sell 
him “ a lot that he owned, on which stood an old wooden building, 
rented to Irish and Dutch tenants, taking 800 dollars down, and 
leaving 4700 dollars on mortgage for two years.” The vendor 
wanted to get the 800 dollars, and keep the lot; but the pur- 
chaser ran the risk, on the chance of the value of the lot improving 
in the two years, and, letting the building to pay the interest on 
the mortgage money, worked himself as a mason, at a dollar a 
day. In the course of a year or two, the lot rose to be worth 
25,000 dollars—the owner sold it, and contracted to build a block 
of houses, by which he nearly doubled his capital—then came a 
crash in, business, and all kinds of property fell in value. He’ 
bought quantities of houses and ships at a low price, and so made’ 
a rapid fortune. Such a story is, of course, highly coloured, and 
does not pretend to be otherwise than exceptional—but it sets 
the flexibility of American society in a sufficiently striking light. 
The educational part of the book is, perhaps, the most curious 

feature about it. ‘The hero finds out that he is more or less of 
a genius, and determines to get an education corresponding to 
his powers. As his father is only a small farmer, who cannot. 
afford to support him away from home, or, indeed, to dispense 
with his labour, he has to hire himself out to one “ Senator 
Gillman,” who engages to board him if he will “ do chores” —i. e., 
lay the fires, milk the cows, groom the horses, and run errands— 
for his board; and the schoolmaster takes five dollars in farm 
produce for his fee. One of the scenes at the school is curiously 
characteristic :—‘ The principal of the academy abused me this 
morning before the whole school. I had sent in a composition 
on the subject of tolerance, and my views did not accord with 
his.” The master calls the pupil ‘ an unregenerate rebel against 
God,” and the pupil “‘ rose before the school, and responded with 
much warmth,’ There is something, to our notions of things,. 
marvellously unscholastic in the notion of schoolmasters 
and pupils making speeches at each other if their views 
about themes “did not accord.” After his rupture with his 
master, Quinland takes to keeping school himself in the winter. 
and works on his father’s farm in the summer. He contrives at 


* Quinland; or, Varieties in American Life. London: Bentley. 1857. 


and an air of reality which seems to us to convey strong evi- | 
There is, for example, a Mr. | 
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last to scrape together enough money to enable him to attend 
the classes at a New England College, where he chums with two 
other students, one of whom is the son of a Boston blacksmith 
and the other the son of a rich merchant in New York, turne 
out of his home for his debauchery. The three students live for 
about 5s. 6d. a-week each, exclusive of books and clothes, each of 
them being about twenty years of age. What they studied does 
not appear very clearly ; but we are informed that they “ devoted 
about two hours a day to preparing for recitations, and after- 
wards occupied themselves in genera! reading according to their 
fancy. The slightness of such a programme is consistent enough 
with the sort of scrambling, excited teaching which preceded it. 
Indeed the weak side of this, as of so many other American 
books, is its tendeney to be what Americans so expressively call 
“highfeeluting.” It leads one to suppose that, whenever the 
writer pokes the fire, he thinks the stars will fall. For example, 
one of the three fellow-students is a strong-minded, strong-bodied 
limb of the law, who reads hard. To sit down to work is not 
such a very imposing operation in general; but Mr. Quinland 
feels called upon to describe his friend’s diligence in this emphatic 
manner :—“ As soon as the inertia of his strong brain had been 
_overcome he began to stamp, rub his curly head, scowl, and 
strike the air with his clenched fists.” We should prefer such a 
gentleman’s room to his company. Mr. Quinland himself is 
always in the high sentimental latitudes, and favours us with a 
eat number of his theological and literary opinions. The 
ormer are sufficiently obscure, though it is darkly intimated that, 
for some reasons satisfactory to himself, we suppose, but not 
very intelligible to his readers, he first gave up and then resumed 
Christianity. His view in the two operations seems to have been 
that it was creditable to his ingenuity to see difficulties which 
did not occur to his neighbours, and still more so to see solutions 
of them which were equally peculiar to himself. 

As to his literary views, he is kind enough to suggest consider- 
able improvements in Paradise Lost, founded on the profound 
and original thought that sin is only ignorance, and that to look 
upon it as a revolt by the creature against the Creator is absurd. 
Apart, however, from this little difficulty, which of course would 
have been new to Milton, Mr. Quinland patronizes the poet. 
“Height,” he observes, is the word that comes to me first when I 
am thinking of Milton.” Here is a marvellous criticism:—“I have 
been trying to read Dean Swift. He makes me blush, even when 
Tam alone, and I have laid him aside. Miss Delorme gave me 
the good advice always to cut a vulgar acquaintance.” ‘here is 
a combination of impudence and prudery in this which could only 
be found amongst the bastard Puritans who have substituted 
transcendentalism, evening lectures, and orations for the narrow 
but manful intolerance of their forefathers. 

Amongst other remarks on his countrymen’s manners and 
customs, Mr. Quyinland observes that when more than two 
Americans are in company, conversation ends, and haranguing 

gins. He is himself a most ruthless maker of speeches. He 
kept a journal for the express purpose of haranguing himself at 
spare moments, generally about his soul; and the shadowy 
“editor” of his papers gets an additional purchase on the unhappy 
reader by sometimes haranguing Mr. Quinland. We may 
observe, by the way, that of all the fashions of book-writing in 
which our age is so prolific, that which interposes an imaginary 
editor between the reader and the author is one of the most 
tiresome. Mr. Quinland’s scepticism is a bore, but the rebukes 
with which Mr. Quinland’s “ faithful historian” records it, are 
a bore of a higher power. We think, however, that if its plot 
and its mental pathology were well eliminated from Quinland, 
it would be an amusing, and even an interesting book. 


BARANTE’S ETUDES HISTORIQUES.* 


T= historian of the Dukes of Burgundy is careful to explain 
. in his preface that these volumes do not pretend to be any- 
thing more than a “sorte de conversation de l’auteur avec le 
gpa et ne composent pas une cuvre qui ait de l’unité et de 
a suite.” To our apprehension, this circumstance in no way 
detracts from the merit or interest of the publication. For, on 
the one hand, it is always a privilege to converse with a man 
of extensive information and accomplished mind, whose position 
has brought, him into close communication with some of the 
choicest spirits of his day, and who is thus enabled, “ by his own 
meee. not by others’ talk,” to make us familiar with great 
pu lic events. On the other hand, the absence of “unité” and 
“suite,” though confessedly detrimental to any work of which 
the object is precise and the range circumscribed, is more than 
atoned for by the varied interest of the topics which M. de 
here 
in the vestibule, so to speak, of the gallery of portrait 

which these volumes are we vith a 
of vigorous sketches, most of which are taken from the heroes 
of La Vendée. Millers and marquises, woollendrapers and 
abbés, royalist princes and revolutionary pro-consuls, are here 
seen side by side. Times of anarchy seem to yield a kind of 
unnatural orcing heat, by virtue of which men’s powers are 
extraordinarily developed, and made equal to occasions to 


a Historiques et Biographiques. Par M.le Baron de Barante, 
e Académie Frangaise. 2 vols. Paris: Didier. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1857, 


-avocation of a country carrier), whos 


which habit, education, and position had rendered them ‘tdtal 
strangers. Here were men like Cathelineau, forexample, who, 
up: to his thirty-fourth year, had stood behind counter’ 
measuring out flannel and ‘merinos (so, at’ least, ‘says M. de 
Barante, though M. Thiers and others give him the yet humbler 

enly creates the nucleus. 
of the Vendéan army, of which he is appomted general at the: 
earnest request of men whose pedigree was probably longer’ 
than: all his ‘flannel’ and ‘merinos stitched ‘together. “Le bon’ 


Cathelinéau‘en parut confus et surpris.” Among the peasadts , 


of La. Vendée he went by the name of “Le Saint,d’Anjou;”. 
‘and in the heat of battle all strove to place themselves by-his: 
side, thinkirig that so holy a man would be a safeguard against 
every danger. Few ‘men have probably possessed stronger 
claims to the title which the superstition of his countrymen 
awarded him, He was mortally wounded at the attack on 
Nantes, in June, 1793. His family furnished numerous victims 
to the wars of La — Three brothers, four -brothers- 
in-law, sixteen cousins, were killed “les armes & la main,” 
His. son was shot, defenceless, through the trap-door of a 
barn, in the insane revival of Royalist rebellion in 1832. But if 
virtue, sagacity, and valour were thus preternaturally developed 


in civil strife, much,more were vulgar villany and vice. Compare , 


with Cathelineau, the brave and upright peasant whom no ef 
delighted to honour and obey—or even with Charette, whom ¢oo: 
nonchalance and indomitable courage rendered superior to either 
fortune, and who, when he, had people a his sword during an 


armistice, “‘ n’ouvrait pas les lettres qui lui étaient adressées, et 


allumait sa pipe avec les gazettes”—compare with either of these 
the sanguinary and brutal emissary of the Convention, Carrier. 


It is needless to recal the “ noyades” and “ fusillades” of Nantes, , 


in which upwards of fifteen thousand human beings perished, We 
think it more to the purpose to quote some admirable reflections 
of M. de Barante on the general character of those ferocious 
monsters who, in very wantonness, made an Aceldama of their 
own country :— 

La génération qui n’a point vécu dans ccs temps déplorables est beaucou 
trop portée & se figurer ces hommes, fameux par le sang qu’ils ont mom | 
comme gens grandis par les circonstances; poursuivant leur dessein avec un 
oubli nécessaire de la morale et de ’humanité; excusés par le danger et 
Y'impérieux besoin de la défense et de la victoire. Il n’en était pas ainsi; 
rien de grand, rien d’énergique, rien de fort ne doit atténuer leurs crimes aux 
yeux de l’histoire. Ce n’était pas méme l’erreur d’une opinion aveugle et 
fanatique, mais une exaltation factice, froide au fond, et s’énivrant volontaire- 
ment de paroles déclamatoires; ce n’était pas l’acharnement contre un ennemi 
quirésistait, contre une victime qui brave son bourreau; car l’inhumanité était 
aussi complete contre le faible que contre le fort. Le sentiment dominant 
qui troublait et entrainait ces dames ignobles, c’était une sorte de ed ardente, 
inspirée par de si terribles circonstances, cherchant a se faire illusion a elle- 
méme, et se croyant courageuse parce qu'elle égorgeait des victimes sans 
défense; il s’y mélait une passion d’envie contre toute supériorité, une irritation 
féroce contre toutes les choses od s’était attachée une idée de respect ou de 
devoir; le besoin d’étourdir ses remords et de troubler sa propre raison 
achevait de pervertir ces esprits désordonnés ; l’autorité absolue et arbitraire 
confiée 4 des hommes qui n’en avaient jamais exercé aucune, aurait peut-étre 
sufli & elle seule pour les jeter dans une sorte d’aliénation. Tel est l’aspect 
qu’ont présenté aus contemporains la plupart des pro-consuls de la Conven- 
tion. 

After disposing of the persorages who thus figured in the wars 
of La Vendée, M. de Barante gives a most interesting biography of 
Desaix. Of all the generals who won laurels in the revolutionary 
campaigns of France, few commend themselves to our esteem 
with so many engaging qualities as the warrior whose decision 
and sagacity bequeathed the victory of Marengo to the arms of 
France. Amid the all but total forgetfulness of common justice, 
decency, and humanity which then prevailed, the character of 
Desaix stands out conspicuous for purity and singleness of pur- 
pose. Almost all the members of his family had joined the 
émigrés, but nothing could induce him to draw his sword against 
his country. The prudence and activity he displayed in prose- 
cuting the designs and repairing the disasters of Bonaparte in 
Egypt, were only to be matched by the respect with which he 
treated the natives, who gave him the surname of “ Le Sultan 
juste.” In the army he was compared for his chivalrous frank- 
ness to Bayard, and M. de Barante neatly sums up his varied 
worth by saying. “Sa vie semblait l’accomplissement d’un 
idéal qu’il s’était proposé.” 

The portrait which succeeds that of Desaix is by far the most 
elaborate in the whole gallery. Its subject is the Comte de Saint- 
Priest, whose long life (for he was born in 1735 and died in 1821) 
comprised the last half-century of the monarchy, the Revolution, 
the exile of Louis X VIII., and the first years of the Restoration. 
He left behind him some Memoirs uncompleted and unrevised, 
which were confided to M. de Barante by the family of their 
author. The events in which he bore no inconsiderable part, 
and the personages with whom he came into contact, required 

a fulness of detail which gives to this biography both the 
interest and the proportions of a general history of the times. 
In 1811 M. de Barante’s father was Prefect of Geneva. Saint- 
Priest had then received permission to alleviate the irksomeness 
of exile by a residence on the frentier. Our author informs us 
that the Prefect cultivated the intimacy of the venerable exile 
with great assiduity, and that he himself has often been guided 
more by what he then heard from the lips of Saint-Priest than 
by the papers which were put into his hands. But what- 
ever may have been the sources, written or oral, whence 
M. de Barante has derived his information, certain it is that 


this Etude Biographique possesses an interest of the highest 
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order, The internal condition of France under the old régime 
—her relations with foreign Powers as manifested in the diplo- 
matic career of M. Saint-Priest at the courts of Lisbon, Con- 
stantinople, and Holland—the gradual rising of the revolutionary 
tide which burst the feeble sre of her institutions in 1789 
—all these aspects of the history of France are placed before 
us with an admirable precision of outline and sobriety of tone. 
As we read of the almost inconceivable obstinaey with which 
those who held the reins of power even at the time immediately 
anterior to the Revolution refused to take warning by the signs 
of the coming storm, we feel that men of shrewder observation 
must have watched the vessel of the State with feelings similar to 
those with which one beholds a blind or drunken man making 
eS ae for the edge of a precipice. We find it impossible to 
withhold our contempt from Louis XV, and his harem, and we 
hesitate to give our sympathy to his feeble successor. As to the 
former, M. de Barante complains that history has not shown 
sufficient severity in judging his reign, and our admiration of the 
amiable qualities of the latter is somewhat shaken by the stinging 
remark :—‘ Sa bonté n’avait rien d’expansif ni de sympathique ; 
e’était une forme de sa faiblesse.” In an extract from Saint- 
Priest's Memoirs, referring to his campaign in Germany 
in 1760 under the Maréchal de Broglie, the writer complains 
that the incapacity of the officers in the French army was so 
gross that, when they were charged with any orders, they were 
sure to find pretexts for evading their execution, so afraid were 
they of breaking down through sheer ignorance. This was so 
notorious that when the Maréchal sent an order to the Comte 
de Guerchi to execute a certain movement, he took the precaution 
of writing beforehand an answer to the letter which he knew he 
should receive from the Comte by way of excuse for remaining 
where he was. This answer he handed to the aide-de-camp the 
moment he returned from the Comte. As we pass from these 
eneral features of the times to a detailed examination of Saint- 
iest’s personal career, our attention is particularly directed to 
his residence as Ambassador at Constantinople. e find that 
the Ottoman Empire was then considered to be in as precarious a 
state as that which more recently excited the cupidity of its power- 
ful neighbour. In spite of these alarming symptoms, the Ambas- 
sador went out with instructions to precipitate a war between 
Russia and Turkey, the Duc de Choiseul being anxious to throw 
some obstacle in the path of Catherine. The war broke out, how- 
ever, from an unforeseen and paltry incident, before M. de Saint- 
Priest reached his post. But he was not slow in discovering 
that he had only too much reason to congratulate himself on 
having had no hand in a rupture which ended in the dis- 
astrous Treaty of Kainardji, and the subjugation of the 
Crimea to Russian sway. We need scarcely say that this 
ortion of the narrative is, at the present time, of peculiar 
interest. The conclusion is almost wholly taken up with an 
account of what befel Louis X VIII. during the emigration, and 
of the missions which M. de Saint-Priest executed on the 
monarch’s behalf. This episode of the times is seen to greater 
advantage when removed from juxtaposition with the more 
exciting events of the Republic, the Consulate, and the Empire. 
We must hurry rapidly through the remainder of the first 
volume. The names of Camille Jordan and General Foy, who 
immediately succeed the Comte de Saint-Priest, occupy a place 
in the Parliamentary history of France under the Restoration, 
the justice of which is best corroborated by the almost national 
pomp with which popular enthusiasm surrounded their obsequies, 
to the dismay of the Government. Gouvion Saint-Cyr is another 
worthy of France whose military achievements were outshone 
by his more peaceable triumphs as legislator and orator. Many 
of his enactments have survived the changes of the most change- 
able of countries, and his works form a text-book in military 
colleges. M. de Barante informs us that throughout his career, 
whether as General or Minister-of-War, Saint-Cyr always 
showed a strong sense of the importance of the Staff Corps 
as a special and highly-educated branch of the service. It 
is to him, indeed, that France is indebted for what are known 
by the names of the Corps d’Etat-Major and the Ecole Prépara- 
toire. The notice on Le Comte Mollien is drawn up from memoirs 
printed for private circulation, and gives an instructive account 
of the state of finance under the first Empire. 


Of the three EHtudes which fill the first half of the second 
volume, that on the Comte de Sainte-Aulaire forms a kind of com- 
panion picture to the portrait of Saint-Priest. The stormy 
debates which combined with the perverse self-sufficiency of 
Charles X. to upset the Government of the Restoration—the 
occupation of Ancona, which took place while Sainte-Aulaire 
was ambassador at Rome, whence he was shortly removed to 
Vienna—the embarrassments of the Eastern question in the 
matter of the Pachalik of Egypt, which ended in the treaty of 
1840 and the convention of 1841—such are the events here un- 
rolled before us by one who enjoyed the closest intimacy with 
Sainte-Aulaire. We see the anxiety of Metternich to check the 
aggrandizement of Russia. He told the French ambassador that 
it would be better for Austria to risk a war of extermination with 
the Czar, than to allow Russia to gain so much as a single village 
at the expense of Turkey. On the other hand, we find Russia 
gloating over those embers of discord between France and 
{ngland which M. Thiers did his utmost to fan into a flame. Of 
Lord Palmerston, we find it characteristically stated that, after 
the signature of the treaty of July 15th, 1841, which so greatly 


mortified France—‘ Son langage était d’autant plus conciliant 
qu'il venait de consommer un acte qu’on devait regarder comme 
une offense.” 

A life of Count Molé closes the series of Etudes Biographiques, 
We must now say a few words, in conclusion, on the Etwde 
Historiques. The first of these, which is entitled Dg. 
I'Histoire,” deserves attentive perusal as coming from a mastep 
of the craft. M.de Barante takes a general survey of ancient 
historians, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine, and then proceeds to 
examine the historical literature of his own country, medizyg] 
and modern. With regard to the latter, we presume he intends 
to describe the aim he proposed to himself in his history of the 
Dukes of Burgundy, when he thus characterizes certain histo. 
rical writers of the present century :— 

Tl en est qui ont cherché & réproduire par la naiveté du récit, ensemble 
de la société des vieux siécles: qui ont pris le point de vue des opinions de 
l’époque, afin de montrer ce que pensaient, ce que disaient, ce que souffraient 
les générations passées: qui ont voulu que les impressions du récit fissent 
naitre dans Vesprit du lecteur le jugement de auteur.” 


Tn fact, this tendency, which exercises such a visible influence 
on the work to which we refer, does not altogether abandon 
the author in the volumes before us. We observe throughout the 
same studied reluctance to obtrude his personal opinions and 
sentiments on his readers. In this respect M. de Barante pre. 
sents a marked contrast to Mr. Macaulay, whose history and 
essays are only a background to his own opinions and prejudices, 
In all M. de Tarinte’s contributions to the historical literature 
of France, the interest of the picture so absorbs our attention 
that we forget the very existence of the artist. The reflections 
which arise in our minds are called forth by the narrative itself, 
and are not put into it by the narrator. Perhaps, in the art 
employed by M. de Barante in grouping his facts, he may so alter 
the perspective as to warp the judgment even more effectually 
than the overt bias of Mr. Macaulay, which sets the reader on 
his guard. Still, the objectivity of the former —— more 
nearly to what we are accustomed to consider the ideal of an 
epg work, than the somewhat obtrusive subjectivity of the 
atter. 

This Essay on History generally is followed by a series of short 
notices of de roissart, Comines, Brantome, 
Pasquier, and Vertot. Readers who have confused ideas of dates 
will do well to correct a typographical error in the opening sen- 
tence of the first of these notices, which brings the historian of 
the Franks into the world somewhat prematurely—viz. A.D. 359, 
instead of 539. In speaking of Vertot’s disregard of truth, as 
compared with dramatic effect, M. de Barante illustrates the 
accusation by the well-known answer given to persons who 
offered him some curious documents on the siege of Rhodes, 
which were thus declined by the historian :—Mon siege est fait. 
Of the short papers contained in the remainder of the volume, 
we have little to say, except that some of them are of such feeble 
general interest that we think they might have been omitted 
with advantage. However estimable it may be in M. de Barante 
to search out the annals of his native town and district, such 
notices as those on Riom and Thiers, however attractive in the 
windows of local booksellers, can serve no purpose where they 
stand but to add to the size of the volume. e trust that in 
the two volumes yet to be published, M. de Barante will exercise 
greater severity in cudele such insipid productions, which 
can only tend to diminish his high and well-earned reputation as 
one of the most eminent of modern historians. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE RESOLUTE.* 


ke is with a sort of melancholy interest that we turn to the 
journals of the Arctic explorers. After the expeditions now 
at sea shall have returned, that most fascinating and most won- 
derful history will be closed for an indefinite period. The great 
question of the existence of a North-West passage has been 
solved, and the impossibility of turning it to any practical use 
has been demonstrated by the enormous difficulties which have 
attended and obstructed the solution. ‘There is something which 
strikes the imagination very forcibly in the thought that cen- 
turies may pass before any human eye verifies or extends the ob- 
servations of Parry, M‘Clure, and Kane; and that our remote 
descendants may very possibly know no more of the geography 
of that strange wilderness of land and water which surrounds the 
Pole than’ is conveyed to them by the records of the unexampled 
audacity, endurance, and skill of their English and American 
ancestors. Reading the books which convey to us what may 
perhaps be the last information that will ever be obtained 
respecting these regions, is not altogether unlike taking the last 
lok round the rooms of a house which is to be locked up and 
abandoned for a generation tocome. Whether the small expedi- 
tion which sailed from England this year in search of Sir John 
Franklin sueceeds or fails in the object of its search, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine that any inducement can exist sufficiently strong 
to lead other explorers to follow in the same track. 

The book before us contains an account of the proceedings ot 
that part of the late Arctic Searching Expedition which explored 


* The Eventful Voyuge of H.M. Discovery Ship “ Resolute” to the Arctic 
Regions in search of Sir John Franklin and the Missing Crews of H. 
Discovery Ships “Erebus” and “Terror,” 1852-53-54. By George F. 
M‘Dougall, Master. London: Longmans. 1857. J 
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the polar seas from East to West. It did not meet with the 
endid success which attended the efforts of the ships which 

sailed through Behring’s Straits, nor did any pes of it undergo 

such awful sufferings as those which rendered so illustrious the 

extraordinary gallantry of Dr. Kane; but its fortunes were 

nevertheless remarkable enough to be well worthy of record. 

The squadron consisted of the Assistance, the Resolute, the North 

Star, and the Pioneer, and it sailed from the Thames, under the 

command of Sir Edward Belcher, on the 21st of April, 1852. 

About the middle of May they came within the region in which 

the whalers enpoct “washing pieces”—huge floating masses of 
ice, thirty feet deep under water, and hardly visible above—which 
sometimes stave in the bows of a ship at a single blow, and 
without a moment’s notice. Mr, M‘Dougall tells a strange story 
of a whaler, called the Shannon, which was thus disabled, but 
which, though water-logged, did not sink until the few survivors 
of the crew were rescued by a Danish vessel, the Captain of 
which had altered his course in consequence of a dream repeated 
several times, which warned him that a ship was in distress in a 
certain latitude and longitude. The ships proceeded past the 
Danish settlement of Lievely up Baffin’s Bay, till near the end 
of June, when they were seriously entangled in the ice, and the 
Resolute sustained a “nip” between two floes, which made her 
heel over 35°, raised the stern of the vessel seven feet above the 
surface, and carried away the rudder. After remaining in this 
position for about two days, the ship was released from her 
dangerous position by an opening in the ice, and shortly after- 
wards discovered the wreck of a whaler, which was blown up for 
firewood. A considerable number of other whalers were shortly 
afterwards fallen in with, one of which was destroyed by a nip, 
from the effects of which the ships composing the expedition 
were protected by docks cut in the ice for the purpose. By 
degrees the ice opened sufficiently to enable the Resolute to 
work her way up Lancaster Sound, in which, on one occasion, 
they grounded, and were very nearly upset by floes of ice, which 
eame under the ship, and heeled her over on her broadside, 
They continued, however, to work their way along until the gth 
of September, when they reached a position in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Melville Island, not many miles from Winter 
Harbour, where Captain Parry wintered in 1820. One of their 
first operations on arriving there was to send up a balloon with 
a number of paper slips, like the tail of a kite, tied to it, which 
were connected by a quick match, and thus scattered over a great 
extent of country ; but of many thousand such slips not one was 
ever discovered by any of the ine in the expedition. 

The methods of passing the winter in the Arctie Seas have 
almost beeome traditional. Classes were formed for the instruction 
of those who chose to be taught. Mr. M‘Dougall had two pupils 
in nautical astronomy, and six others in navigation, “all more or 
less acquainted with plane trigonometry and the sailings.” On 
the 5th of November Guy Fawkes was duly paraded about the 
decks, with the devil in close attendance, and a splendid auto-da- 
Jfé concluded the evening, “amidst the sound of gongs, drums, 
and unearthly yells that would have brought tears of envy into 
the 9 of a Dyak or a New Zealander.” After this harmless 
little bit of intolerance, which the most rigid liberal could hardly 
condemn, the crew were kept in a state of excitement for about 
a fortnight in preparing for the representations of the traditional 
Royal Arctic Theatre, which was re-opened on the 23rd of 
November, after the lapse of no less than thirty-two years. The 

ieces represented were Charles the Second and Who Speaks 

irst ?—great labour and ingenuity having been expended on 
all the arrangements, und especially on the ladies’ dresses, whose 
skirts and polka jackets were made out of stiff duck and com- 
forters, stuffed with oakum. The temperature on the stage 
being 0°, petticoats, as Mr. M‘Dougall observes, were “no joke.” 
Christmas was kept with exhibitions of conjuring-tricks and a 
grand dinner, at which the men received extra allowances and 
the officers feasted on roast beef, killed in April, an Arctic hare, 
and “a noble haunch of Arctic venison, weighing 2tlbs.” The 
amusements of the winter terminated in February by a second 
and final representation for the season of the Arctie Company, 
which succeeded as well as the first, though the ladies had a 
way of hitching up their petticoats which was more nautical 
than feminine, and were compelled when off the stage to drink 
; whisky-punch, and sit with their legs stretched out over a 
stove. 

The more serious occupations of the winter consisted in prepa- 
rations for the sledge journeys which were to occupy the spring. 
All through the months of confinement the shoemakers were en- 
gaged upon travelling canvas boots, made large enough “to 
contain with ease two pair of socks, a pair of blanket wrappers, 
and a pair of boot hose "—all kept in their places by a strap pass- 
ing round the heel, and laced over the instep. Large quantities 
of pemmican were also prepared for food. This staple of life in 
the Arctic regions is made out of round of beef of the best quality, 
which is dried in a malt kiln over an oak fire, and then ground 
in a malt mill, till it resembles the scraped meat which we some- 
times use at breakfast. It is then mixed with about its own 
weight of beef suet or lard, and some Zante currants or sugar, 
when it is pressed down into tin cans, and is ready for use. The 
meat loses three-quarters of its weight in drying. The daily 
scale of provisions for the sledge pariies from the Resolute was 
$ of a lb. of biscuit, 1 lb. of pemmican, } a lb. of bacon, 1} 
ounces of chocolate, } ounce of tea, } ounces of sugar, 2 ounces 


of potatoes, } ounce of tobacco, and two-thirds of a gill of concen- 
trated rum. Four parties set out from the Resolute and her 
tender the Intrepid, to explore in different directions. Of these, 
Lieutenant Pim’s obtained the most striking results. He was 
absent from the ship with seven men and eighty-eight days’ pro- 
visions, each man dragging on an average a weight varying from 
242 to 311 lbs., from the roth of March to the 19th of April, 
during which period he travelled no less than 427 miles. He 
reached the Bay of Merey, where he found Captain (now Sir 
Le Mesurier) M‘Clure in the Investigator, on the point of leaving 
his ship in order to attempt to escape by North America. The 
arrival of the party from the Resolute, and the straits to which 
Captain M‘Clure Pad heen reduced by famine and scurvy, are 
described in a most graphic manner in Commander Osborn’s 
admirable book on the subject of his friend’s explorations. 
Several other sledge parties left during the spring and summer, 
but none with equally remarkable results. As the season 
advanced, large quantities of game were found on Melville 
Island—musk oxen, deer, geese, ducks, and ptarmigan, being the 
most remarkable. So abundant was the supply, that 3 . of 
fresh meat was daily issued to every man. Between Sept. 3, 
1852, and Sept. 9, 1853, there were killed 114 musk oxen, 
5 reindeer, 146 hares, 6 bears, 3 wolves, 51 foxes, innumerable 
emmings, 711 ptarmigan, 128 geese, 229 ducks, 16 plove 
2 hawks, an re 2 ravens, and 2 seals—in all, 1506 Read re) 
game, which yielded upwards of 25,000 lbs. of meat fit for 
use. 

As the autumn advanced, preparations were made for returning; 
and by way of a final amusement, races were run on a course 
marked out on Deal Island. Captain Kellett, with Commander 
M‘Clintoek on his back, ran 50 yards against Lieutenant Pim’s 
100, and beat him by 8 yards; and Mr. Nares accomplishe 
100 yards in 14 seconds, and 300 in 46 seconds. The sailors ran 
for subscription stakes, and we can well believe Mr. M‘Dougall’s 
assertion that the Deal Island Races caused quite as mue 
amusement as Epsom or Ascot. On the 17th August, at mid- 
night, the ice broke up sufficiently to enable the Resolute to get 
to sea; and she beat about, making no great progress, from that 
time till the 20th September, when it became obvious that a 
second winter must be passed in the same place. The resources 
of the crew, both for amusement and instruction, were much the 
same on this as on the former oecasion; except that, besides 
acting plays, a good many lectures were delivered by the officers 
on Arctic discoveries and on natural philosophy, which greatly 
interested the crews. Fresh exploring parties were sent ont 
from the different ships of the squadron, but no particular results 
were obiained. On the 28th April, 1854, Sir Edward Belcher 
sent orders to Captain Kellett to abandon his ship; the Assisé- 
ance and the Pioneer were also abandoned, and the crews 
returned home on board of the North Star, and the Phenix and 
Talbot, which had been sent out to meet them, On their return 
to England, the various officers in command were tried by court- 
martial for losing their ships. Captain M‘Clure was acquitted, 
with the highest commendation for his efforts; Ca tain Kellett 
was honourably acquitted, and highly complimented oa his exer- 
tions and services; and Sir Edward Belcher was acquitted. 
Captain Kellett and his officers appear to have been most unwilling 
to abandon their ship, and yielded only to the most positive 
orders from their superior officer. 

The strangest circumstance connected with the yoyage of t 
Resolute is her ultimate recovery after her abandonment, 
we have already said, she was abandoned on the 28th April, 1854. 
On the roth September, 1855, Captain Buddington, of the 
American whaler George Henry, observed a ship drifting towards 
him through the ice. On examination she appeared to be the 
Resolute. Captain Buddington boarded her, with eleven of his 
crew, and set her free from the ice with much difficulty. Almost 
alone, and with no better instruments than a common lever 
watch, a quadrant, and a miserable compass, Captain Buddington, 
undertook to bring the ship home, and actually succeeded in 
doing so, reaching New London, in Connecticut, on the 24th 
December. For sixteen months the ship had been deserted ; 
but when she was recovered, she had accomplished by herself 
a voyage of about 1c0o miles without any material damage. 
Her water tanks were burst, and the perishable articles on 
board were destroyed, but the salt provisions and preserved 
meats were uninjured. The English Government waiving all 
claim to the ship, Congress ee or her for 40,000 dollars ; she 
was put into thorough repair by the United States, and presented 
to this country as a proof of good will to the Queen and people 
of Great Britain. She was not only fitted in every particular 
+for Arctic service, but “ with such care and attention had the 
repairs and re-equipment been performed, that not only had the 
ship’s stores, even to flags, been replaced, but even the officers’ 
libraries, musical boxes, pictures, &c. had been preserved, and with 
an excellent taste . . . . had all been restored to their original 
positions.” It is not often that the course of events enables 
independent nations to show each other such graceful and 
noble courtesy. Such an act would have been deeply gratifying 
on the part of any country; but coming from the United States, 
we do not know that our history contains a more pleasing or 
touching incident. The friendship of the Americans is quite 
unlike that of any other people. There are many nations whigh 
we can admire, respect, and like; but there is only one which is 


bone.of our bone, and flesh of our flesh. 
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THE DEAD SECRET.* 
M®: WILKIE COLLINS possesses the art of writing plays 


atid stories so as to awaken and sustain the interest of 
the reader. He can éreate and work out a plot. It is true that 
the subject-matter of the plot is generally rather trivial, the cha- 
racters commonplace, and the whole tone and cast of the work 
conventional and insignificant. But the story, such as it is, has 
the merit of being neatly and pleasantly told. The author has 
set himself assiduously to inquire how the materials which he 
has been able to collect should be strung together, what propor- 
tion the several parts should bear to each other, and how the end 
of the story may be constantly anticipated by introductory hints 
without its precise character - divulged. The result of this 
painstaking industry is that the reader is earried gently on, and is 
forced to take an interest in the web of circumstance which is spun 
for his benefit. Few writers give themselves so much trouble. If 
they have anything to say, they are ordinarily wrapt up in saying 
it, and trust to the guidance of their own genius to give it expres- 
sion. If they have nothing to say, they are generally so happily 
constituted as not to perceive their own defects. Itis, therefore, 
rare to find an author who, without originality, or great powers 
of any sort, has the gift of seeing how much arrangement and 
contrivance, ma do to enhance the value ofthe little he has to 
offer. This gift has been sufficient to ensure Mr. Collins a very 
considerable success, and his novels have been welcomed by 
the public, which always, relishes, the. treat. of small inge- 
nuities, and likes any species of unambitious, intelligible 
entertainment. Besides, to have the art of narration implies 
the possession of many good literary qualities.. It indi- 
eates that’ sort of good sense and good taste which rejects 
the superfluons, the incongruous, and the extravagant. It in- 
volves the power of putting a mass of detached minute facts into 
a decisive and a shape. It makes us sure that the writer 
will keep tolerably clear of all that could annoy, weary, or offend 
us. We find these qualities displayed in, Mr, Collins’s stories, 
though less conspicuously in some than in others. The Dead 
Secret, now reprinted from JZousehold Words, does not seem 
to us a very, favourable specimen. Perhaps it hag lost by its 
several parts having first appeared in a detached form. However 
this may be, we think it searcely equal to its predecessors. In 
— ‘of a portion of the ‘story being ‘skilfully told, the general 
effect is certainly flat; and the poverty of conception and incident, 
and the triviality of the principal characters, are scantily dis- 
guised by the arts of mechanical contrivance. 

The Dead Secret is so plainly revealed in the first chapter 
of the book, that we need have no hesitation in speaking of the 
plot. The childless wife of a naval captain, residing in a lonely 
Cornish mansion, determines to win her husband's love by giving 
him a child. A woman engaged in her service, named Sarah 
Leeson, is about to present one to a miner in the neighbourhood ; 
and after the father’s sudden death, the lady persuades the 
mother to let her have the child, and they join in palming the 
little girl on the unsuspecting sea-captain as his own. On his 
return from sea, he hears that he isa father. He is delighted 
with the arrival, and his love for his little, Rosamond is un- 
bounded. When Rosamond is five years old, the wife of the 
captain dies, and on her death-bed she repents, writes a confes- 
sion of the imposture, and gives the pa to Rosamond’s real 
inother, making her swear, first, that she will not destroy the 
ge and, secondly, that she will not take it out of the house. 

he dying lady is going to exact a third oath—which, probably, 
if she had been in the full possession of her faculties, she would 
have demanded first, as it would have rendered the other two 
unnecessary. It is to the effect that Rosamond’s mother will at 
once give the paper to the captain, but before this oath is pro- 
nounced the lady dies. Sarah Leeson abides by the letter, though 
not by the spirit of what she has sworn, and hides the paper in the 
drawer of a table standing in a deserted room which forms part of a 
wing of the house long since uninhabited. Time flies on. Rosamond 
grows up as the acknowledged daughter of Captain Treverton, 
and marries the.son of an old friend of the family. The Cap- 
tain has shut up his Cornish house since his wife’s death, but the 
young couple determine to settle there. On their way thither, a 
sudden illness of Rosamond obliges her to stay at a way-side inn, 
and the country doctor persuades a lady of the neighbourhood 
to spare her housekeeper as a nurse for the invalid., This house- 
keeper is Rosamond’s mother, who has hid herself since the death 
of her old mistress ; and she, knowing who Rosamond is, and 
getting nervous and excited while watehing by the bedside of her 
daughter, in her very anxiety to keep Rosamond from the fatal 
seeret, really betrays it by bidding , beware of the Myrtle 
Room’ Of course, directly Rosamond and her husband arrive in 
Cornwall, they begin to search for the mystery of the Myrtle 
Room.) | No lone ‘knows which room bears that name, but this 
difficulty is overcome by an old plan of the house being found in 

ossession of Rosamond’s uncle. The path is now straight- 
orward, and the investigation is carried on through its several 
stages until the drawer is opened and the paper found. Rosa- 
mond behaves admirably, and- her husband behaves still better. 
a pardon the guilty woman, and show her every mark of 
kindness and love. But, very comfortably for all parties, she dies ; 
and ‘then, the’ seeret being divulged, and its authoress being no 


more, the young people enjoy the reward of their patience, their 
courage, and their affection, and live in peace and plenty for ths 
rest of their days. 

As the secret is plainly discernible in the very opening of the 
book, the interest of the story hangs not upon the nature of ths 
secret, but upon the mode in which it is discovered. The jn, 
genuity of the author is shown in devising a — many plausible 
incidents, by which the searchers shall be alternately brought q 
step nearer to the discovery, and then removed a step from it, 
The portion of the tale which describes the occurrences 
pening between the arrival of Rosamond at Porthgenna and hey 
taking the paper out of the drawer is very well told. The s 
constantly moves forward, and we feel at the end of 
chapter that we are one step nearer the end of the search, and 
yet the movement is so slow that it seems as if the paper would 
never be found. This sort of contrivance is not a very hi 
style of art, but it requires much skill and patience to work it 
out. By dint of sheer cleverness of management the discovery 
of the secret is made to last a hundred pages, and yet it seems 
quite natural that it should last so long, This is certain} 
a considerable effort of narrative power, and we cannot pave | 
slightingly of a book that contains it. But, apart from this dis. 
play of ingenuity, nothing could be more tame and poor than the 
story. The subordinate characters are especially conventional 
and unmeaning. ‘There is the old established miser and recluse, 
who at the end of the tale draws a cheque for 40,000/. and sends 
it to Rosamond with his blessing—there is the familiar, pompous, 
timorous steward, echoing the opinions of the housekeeper, 
whom he affects to guide—there is the amiable young man, with 
a pride of birth “ that is perhaps excessive.” Such personages 
of romance are sufliciently commonplace; but the amount of 
what is commonplace which it contains is not the only fault of 
the book. In order to bring it up to the level of Household 
Words edification, it is sprinkled with the outpourings of a 
melo-dramatic sentimentalism. Of these its concluding passage 
is perhaps a fair specimen. Our readers will easily recognise 
who is the Gamaliel at whose feet Mr. Collins must have sat :— 


At the gate Rosamond was waiting for him. Her right hand was resting 
on her husband’s arm; her left hand was held out for Uncle Joseph to take. 

“ How cool the breeze is!” said Leonard. ‘ How pleasantly the sea sounds! 
Surely this is a fine summer day?” 

“The brightest and loveliest of the year,” said Rosamond. “The only 
clouds on the sky are clouds of shining white; the only shadows over the 
moor lie light as down on the heather. The sun glows clear in its glory of 
gold, and the sea beams back on it in its glory of blue. O, Lenny, it is such 
a different day from that day of dull oppression and misty heat when we 
found the letter in the Myrtle Room! Even the dark tower of our old house, 
yonder, gains a new beauty in the clear air, and seems to be arra 
in its brightest aspect to welcome us to the beginning of a new life. I 
will make it a happy life to you, and to Uncle 
the sunshine that we are all three walking in now. You shall never —— 
love, if L can help it, that you have married a wife who has no claim of her 
own to the honours of a family name.” 

“T can never repent my marriage, Rosamond, because I can never forget 
the lesson that my wife has taught me.” 

“ What lesson, Lenny?” 3 

“An old one, my dear, which some of us can never learn too often. The 
highest honours, Rosamond, are those which no accident can take away—the 
honours that are conferred by Love and TruTH.” 


h, if I can—happy as 


THE SONG OF SONGS.* ‘ 


\ R. GINSBURG’S title explains the object of his book; 

and it is one which was much needed. Our English: 
version of the Canticles, where it is not hapslessly wrong 
from the blunders of the translators, is more than commonly: 
perplexed by the absence of any distinguishing mark for the: 
genders. It is something, therefore, that one of the most beau»: 


tiful poems ever written should come before us with the true sense) — 
of the words and the several parts of the interlocutors accux; — 


rately preserved. But Mr. Ginsburg has attempted something) 


more than this. Although scrupulously orthodox, to an extents | 


that might satisfy even the Liverpool clergy, he prefers to: treat 
the book as an historical rather than an allegorical poem. He! 
thinks he has discovered in it a drama illustrating an. event ins 
the reign of Solomon, which is placed in the Sacred Canon. “ to: 
record an example of virtue in a humble individual, who hades 
passed successfully through unparalleled temptations,” In.other, 
words, he is of opinion that the Bible, giving as it, does sa 
much that bears upon national and secular life, would have been 
imperfect without an episode which should commemorate womanly 
virtue and pure love. A short analysis of his plan, and a few) 
extracts from the translation, will sufficiently show in what spirit) 
he has performed his task. vt 
The poem is supposed to open with the complaint of a Shulamitey 
shepherdess, whose beauty has procured her a dangerous cap-r 
tivity in Solomon’s palace. The banter of the court ladies, andw 
the flatteries and promises of the King, are alike powerless to 
change the current of her thoughts. A stolen interview with the’ 
shepherd whom she really loves, is followed by the beautiful: 


burst of song which interweaves the recollections and dreams of\ — 


love with a weleome to the spring. As the royal procession: 
advances along the country, a second interview takes place, and! 
the lovers determine on flight. As the court ladies have begun: 
to show some sympathy with her misfortunes, the Shulamite': 
begins to recount to them the story of her love, in the form of - 


Seoret By Wilkie. Collias, London: Bradbury and Evans. 


* The Song of Songs; translated from the original Hebrew, with,a Com-,» 


mentary, Historical and Critical. By C.D. Ginsburg. London: Longmans. 
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dream. The King enters, and presses his suit passionately, but 
without success; for the shepherdess is not restrained by his 

resence from declaring her love for another, and her desire to 
return home to him. At last Solomon has the generosity to give 
way. The Shulamite goes back happily, and the song ends with 
aswell of triumphant love, and the presage of its immediate 


fulfilment. 
’ Of course the text has been to some extent manipulated, in 
order that it may be adapted to these results. The strongest 
instances of this are perhaps in the opening verses. We prefer 
to quote from a part which requires less aid from a com- 
mentary, and choose the dream of the Shulamite, which is part 
of the fifth chapter in our version. Its poetical beauty has 
certainly not been impaired in Mr. Ginsburg’s hands :— 
THE SHULAMITE. 
_ I was sleeping, but my heart kept awake. 
Hark! my beloved! he is knocking! 
Open to me, my sister, my love! 
My dove, my perfect beauty ! 
For my head is filled with dew, 
My locks with the drops of the night. 
I how put off my tunic, 
How shall I put it on? 
I have washed my feet, 
How shall I soil them? 
My beloved withdrew his hand from the door-hole, 
‘And my heart was disquieted within me. 
I immediately arose to open to my beloved, 
And my hands dropped with myrrh, 
And my fingers with liquid myrrh, 
Upon the handles of the bolt. 
I opened to my beloved, 
But my beloved had withdrawn, was gone! 
My soul departed when he spoke of it ! 
‘T sought him, and found him not; 
T called him, and he answered me not. 
| Phe watchmen who patrol the city found me: 
‘They beat me, they wounded me: 
The keepers of the walls stripped me of my veiling garment. 
I adjure ou, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
It ye shall find my beloved, 
Whiat will ye tell him ? 
Tell him that I am sick of love. 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. 
What is thy beloved more than another beloved, 
O thou fairest women ? 
What is thy beloved more than another beloved, 
That thou thus adjurest us ? 


It is clear that a theory which involves a fresh arrangement of 
the different parts of a very complicated book can only be judged 
fairly by a close comparison. Again, the general Arift of the 
argument may be sound, and yet portions may have been too 
elaborately worked out, or may be altogether fanciful. An 
instance occurs to us in the second chapter, where the famous 

sage about the little foxes is assigned to the brothers of the 

hulamite—ideal dramatis persone, who only appear on the 
scene when some superfluous stage property has to be disposed 
of. It would surely be more natural to treat the words in 
ss part of the general imagery, and as a metaphorical 
eprecation of the various evils that prey upon love. So, again, 
there seems to be a clear connexion between the beginning of 
the third chapter and the passage which we have quoted from 
the fifth. In both there is the same idea of a nightly vision and 
a passionate search through the city. Such repetitions of thought 
are among the most characteristic features of Hebrew poetry, 
giving a sort of rude unity to what would otherwise be simply 
rhapsodical. This construction is therefore a most decisive proof 
that the Song of Songs is not merely a cento of unconnected com- 
sitions. But it suggests the idea also that much for which Mr. 
nsburg has accounted by the introduction of different person- 
ages was only a lyrical division of strophe and antistrophe in a 
poem that aims at conveying not thoughts but pictures. Some- 
times, too, in different parts of the composition the same words 
are repeated as a sort of refrain, calling back the mind of the 
hearer to the earlier stanzas. The book, therefore, altogether, 
would seem to be rather an ode than an ameban or dramatic 
pastoral of the form which Mr. Ginsburg has, we think, too ex- 
clusively given to it. 

_ With this reservation, however, we may fairly enough accept 
his theory, as righting. up into order and fresh colouring a 
description of Jewish life which is almost meaningless in our 
current translations. Two most opposite schools of theology 
have contributed, by their commentaries, to overlay the text 
with obscurity. Of these the most famous is the allegorical, 
which sees in the poem nothing more than a prophecy of the 
union of Christ and his Church, or of the two dispensations of 
the Law and the Gospel. Now it certainly is not impossible that 
the personifying tendency of Oriental ‘mysticism may have 
thrown the expression of its faith into the form of a parable. 
But it is somewhat rash to assume a hidden meaning while that 
which lies on the surface is overlooked ; and the theory of Bishop 
Lowth seems on the whole more probable—that the poet in speak- 
ing of real events wandered off from time to time into religious 

ons. In this form, the occasional transition from a passage 

of real life to a type is as natural as a digression, in one of 
Pindar’s odes, from the history of an athlete to the praise of a 
god. A second class of commentators sees only the most 
expression of love, always passionate pee f sometimes 


impure, in the Canticles. Even those who reject t nota 
of will be glad to side with 
defence of the moral tone of the poem. He quotes the beautiful 
opening passage of the eighth chapter :— on-dooidise ot 

Alas! that thou art not my brother, pouty 

And hast kissed the breast of one mother, with ma; 

That wherever I might find thee ; ms 

I might kiss thee, 

And no one might scorn me, , 

Or count it sin, &c., satiety 
and adds, “ Where is the moralist who has conceived the love 
of chaste betrothals after a more heavenly fashion?’ She wishes 
to make their love that of sister and brother.” 

In his notice of former writers on the Song of Solomon, 

Mr. Ginsburg has made no mention of the Spanish mystics. 
This, we think, is a pity: St. Teresa and Luis de Leon are in 
themselves considerable enough to deserve record in connexion 
with their favourite book, even if the had not been impri- 
soned for the daring speculations of his exegesis, and the saint 
had not begun her criticisms with the‘sensible adyice to her 
sisters not to spoil their intelleets by over-subtlety when they 
meditate on the mysteries of the faith. This latter caution 
would not altogether have been thrown away upon Mr. Ginsburg. 
But much of what he has done is so good, and the class of wor. 
so completely deserves encouragement, that we shall be glad if 
the success of his first effort encourages him to continue his 
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YUE DIRECTORS OF THE LONDON WINE COMPANY 
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Merchants, the following Wines—viz., sparkling, creaming, and still Champagnes, Red 
and White Bargundy, fed and White Hetmitage, Clarets of the different growths, 
Sauterne, Barsac, and Chablis. The Directors have received the fallest information 
respecting the coming Vintage in France, and they have every reason to believe that 
they will be able to offer Champagne at from 43s. 6d. to 658. per Dozen; Clarets, at 
from 30s, to 72s., according to quailty. The other descriptions mentioned can be sup- 
plied at equally low prices. 
By Order of the Directors. HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager. 
43 and 44, Lime-street, E.C., and 1, Princes-street, Regent-street, W. 
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Dp; DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
p has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other variety, 
secured the entire confidence and almost universal preference of the most eminent 
Medical Practitioners as the most speedy and effectual remedy for Consumption, 
BRONOHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHBUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE 


SEIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Its leading distinctive characteristics are :— 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES, 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE, 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY, 


From “THE LANCET.” 


“The composition of genuine Cod Liver Oil is net so simple as might be supposed, 
Dr. De Jonau gives the preference to the Light-Brown Oil over the Pale Oil, which 
contains scarcely any volatile fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, 
and the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the efficacy of Cod Liver Oil, no 
doubt, partly depends, Some of the deficien¢ies of the Pale Oil are attributable to the 
method of its preparation, and especially to its filtration through charcoal. In THe 
PREFERENCE OF THE Ligut-Browy OVER THE PaLE O1L We FULLY concuR. We 
have carefully tested a specimen of De. De Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, 
We find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 


Sold onty in Iaprrtan Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d,; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and 
labelled with Da, pg Jonen’s stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POS- 
SUBLY BE GENUINE, by many r table Chemists tl hout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGN’S SOLB BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 

CAUTION .—Proposed substitutions of other kinds of Cod Liver Oil should be strenu- 
ously vesisted, as they proceed from interested motives, and will result in disappointment 
to the purchaser. 


PyAdlee COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


The CLASSES will BEGIN for the Session of 1857-1858 on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 15, under the following Professors :— 


Rev. J. 
| 
CAR 
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JAMES HEATH, Esq., B.A. Lond.—Ancient History. 

Prof, HELMANN, Ph.D.—German Language and Literature, 

Prot. HULLAH,—Vocal Music, Harmony, 

(Vacant)—Natural History. 
GOTTERLED KINKEL, Ph.D.—History of Fine Art, Geography. 

tev, WALTER MITCILELL, M.A. Cantab,—Mathematies, Natural Philosophy. 
Mons. ADOLPHE RAGON,—French Language and Literature, 
(Vacant)—Modern History, 
Signor VALLETTA,—Italian Language and Literature, 


FEES, 
For Pupils taking the entire Coutse of Study, £218 18s, 4 ycar, or £7 7s. a term, 
Entrance-fee, £1 1s, 
Por Pupils attending two or more Classes, £1 11s. 6d, a term for Classes meeting 
twice a-week, and £1 1s, for those meeting onee. 
Por Pupils attending one Class only, £2 2s, a term for Classes meeting twice a-week, 
and £1 11s, 6d, for those meeting once. 


The SCHOOL for JUNIOR PUPILS will REOPEN on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 
list. ‘The Fees are £6 5s, a term for Pupils under, and £6 6s, for those above, Fourteen. 

Prospectuses may be had on application at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 
ser: SCHOOL OF SCIENCE, APPLIED TO 
MINING AND THE ARTS, 
Director, 
SIR RODERICK IMPBY MURCHISON, D.C.L., M.A,, F.R.S., &c. 

During the Session 1857-58, which wil) commenee on the Ist October, the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 
Chemistry. By A. W. Hormany, LL.D., F.RS., &, 

Metallurgy, by Jonw F.RS. 

Netural istory. By T. H. Huxuuy, F.R.S. 

By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

Mechanics. By Ropger Wrrt1s, M.A., F.R.S. 
nysies, By G. Sroxes, M.A,, F.R.S, 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns. 

‘The fee fur Matriculated Students (exclusive of the laboratories) is £30, in one sum, 
on entrance, or two annual payments of £20, 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the ge | of the School), 
under the direction of Dr. Hormany, at a fee of £10 for the term of three months. 
The same fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of 
Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate courses of lectures are issued at £1, £1 10s., and £2 
each, Officers in the Queen’s or the East India Company’s Services, Her Majesty's 
Crate, acting Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain tickets at half the usual 
charges. 

Certificated schoolmasters, pupil teachers, and others engaged in education, are 
admitted to the lectures at reduced fees, 


His Koyal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, and others 
have also been established, 


wre 


—=: 
0 BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS.—A highly respect. 
able Young Man (who will shortly be at liberty) is desirous of a re-en 
in a good house of business. Is thoroughly acquainted with the Trade, and hag 
a knowledge of Accounts, &c. The highest references as to character, integrity, de, 
Address A. B., No. 2, Gordon-road, Albert-road, Peckham, S.E. 


THE MUTINY IN INDIA A QUESTION OF RACE. 


NEW and most interesting Lecture is delivered on the aboyg 
subject every Evening, at 8 o’clock, by Dr. Sexton, at Dr. Kany’s M 
No. 4, Coventry-street, Leicester-square. Lectures are also delivered as follows. 
at 3 o'clock, Dr. Kany, on the “ Philosophy of Bote. and at 2 and 4 by Py 
Artificial Digestion.”—Admission One Shilling. The Museum is Ope, 
m 10 till 10, 


(sae Y AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 

which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, cay 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to He 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &e, 

Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 

IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits, 
4 by and Potystank, 
‘The number for August contains LORD BROUGHAM, with Memoir, 
Mavutt and Potysian«, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 1874, Piccadilly ; and 
V. Kent and Co,, Fleet-strect. 


Just published, cloth, 3s. 6d., Post Free, 
HRISTIAN ITY THE LOGIC OF CREATION. By Henry 


AMES, 


Recently published, cloth, 2s,, Post Free, 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST NOL AN ECULESIASTICISM, 
By Henry James. 
London: Writiam Waite, 36, Bloomsbury-stteet, Néw Oxford-street, W.C. 


LETTERS FROM AN OFFICER IN INDIA, 
Just published, Feap. cloth, with Illustrations, price 4s. 6d. 
VER THE SEA; or, Letters from an Officer in India to his 
Children at Home. Edited by the Rev. 8. A. Pears, B.D., Head Master of 
Repton Sehool, 

“ For young people whose parents are in India, or indeed for atiy who have friends 
in the East, these letters atford pleasant and instructive reading.”—Literary Gazette, 
“The tone of these letters is so manly, sensible, and affectionate, with a pervadi 
element of unobtrusive religious principles, that it is impossible to read them without 

a feeling of regard for the anonymous writer, &c.’— Guardian. 
“ We like the book, aud so wiil every young person who reads it, especially if he has 
relatives in India.”—Christian Times. 
London: T, Harcuarp, 197, Piccadilly. 
A new and elegant Gift-book, 3s. 6d., extra cloth gilt, 
} ECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. HESTER TAFFETAS. Edited 
by her Granddaughter, Post 8vo. With 2 Ilustrations by Gilbert. Uniform 
with “ Orange Blossoms.” 
ORANGE BLOSSOMS: a Gift-book for all who have Worn, are 
Wearing, or are likely to Wear them. Edited by T,S. AntHur. With Ilustrations 
by Gilbert, 3s. 6d. extra cloth gilt. 


London: Ky1ent and Sow, Clerkenwell-close. 
Now ready, in Post 8vo (544 pp.), price 3s, 6d. extra cloth, 


ALTER COLYTON: a Tale of 1688. By Horace Surrn. 
With 2 Illustrations by Gilbert. 


FATHER EUSLACE. By Mrs. Trottorr. Uniform. 
In the press, 


London: Ky1t@ut and Son, Clerkenwell-close. 
NEW WORK ON CHINA, 
In One Vol., Post 8vo, price 6s., cloth gilt, 
IFE IN CHINA, By the Rev. W. C. Mitne, M.A., for man 
years Missionary among the Chinese. With Original Maps of Ningpo, Shanghai, 
China Proper, Inland Trip from Ningpo to Canton, from sketches by the Author, 
“ Milne’s ‘ Life in China’ is a book which, for the clearness and copiousness of its 
information, its multifarious contents, its ‘own pictures’ of scenery, men, and manners 
in the ‘land of the sages,’ is unique; more to be relied on than HMue’s for its truth 
fulness, and more comprehensive in its range than Fortune’s. The four original maps 
accompanying the work are admirable auxiliaries to the study of Chinese topography.” 
Nouconformist, 
London: Georae RovrienGs and Co., 2, Farringdon-street; 
and to be obtained at all Circulating Libraries. 


NORWAY, SWEDEN, DENMARK, 
In One Vol., Post 8vo, 7s, 6d., cloth extra, 
NPROTECTED FEMALES IN NORWAY; or, the Pleasantest 


Woodcuts, and three Coloured Lilustrations, 
“This is an excellent book, written by one who is capable of specvistios Nature in 
her wildest and sternest aspects, and loving Humanity in her simplest and most artless 
forms. We heartily commend it to every lover of literature and travel throughout het 
Majesty’s dominion.” —vening Herald, 
London: and Co., 2, Farringdon-street ; 
and all Booksellers and Circulating Libraries, 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF MAHOMET. 
This day is published, Post 8vo, with Maps, 10s, 6d. 


INAI, THE HEDJAZ, AND SOUDAN: Wanderings around 
the ay oe nye of the Prophet, and across the Ethiopian Desert. By Jamas 

Hamitron, Author of “Travels in Northern Africa,” 

“A work of great importance ; a valuable contribution to the history and geography 

of a region associated with our earliest studies, and, for the classical scholar, inves' 

by the oldest Greek historian with never-fading charms.”—Standard, 

London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


THE CHINESE AS THEY ARE, 
This day is published, in Post 8vo, with Engravings, 10s, 6d, 


HINA, AUSTRALIA, AND THE ISLANDS OF THE 
PACIFIC, in 1855-56. By J. D’Ewxs, Esq. 

“This amusing volume presents us with truly interesting records of Chinese manners 

and customs, ‘The account of Shanghai possesses especial interests just now. These 

‘Four Years’ Wanderings’ afford mueh pleasant reading.” —Literary Gazette. 

“The account of China and the Chinese is by far the most valuable. Mr. D’Ewes 

had good opportunities of observing the domestie economy of our princely merchants, 

and their social relations with the Chinese, and in his various excursions, of seeing 

the country and the people.”—Spee/ator, 

London: Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


COMPLETION OF FOX’S MEMOIRS. 
This day, Fourth and Concluding Vol., 8vo, 14s, 


EMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES 
JAMES FOX, By the Right Hon. Lord Joun Russeut, M.P. 

“ Vivid illustrations of English history, public and private, in which we may study 
the characteristics of a nature, from the rareness and nobility of which little detraection 
must be made even on the score of his passion for play and the pleasures of 
life,” —Leader, 
“Portions of this volume are of great value, and cast considerable light on the 
history of the last three years of Fox's stormy lite. The Duke of Portland’s Letters 
also have much interest. Fox’s frank, natural, personal courage and gencrous 
will always possess attractiveness,” —Press, 


For a prospectus and information apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn-street, London, ' TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar, 


London; Ricuany Benrvzy, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Way of Travelling there, passing through Denmark and Sweden, With many _ 
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IBLIOTHECA, CLASSICA, under the Superintendence of 
B Gore Lona, M.A., and the Rev, A. J, Mactzanz, M.A. 8vo, cloth. 
London: Warrraker and Co.; and GgorGr Br. 


In a few days, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


UVENAL AND PERSIUS. With English Notes. By the 
J Rev. A. J. Macteanr, Editor of “ Horace.” 
London: Warrraxer and Co.; and 
Nearly ready, 8vo, cloth, 18s, 
- COMEDIES OF TERENCE. With English Notes. By 


the Rev. E, St. Joun Parry, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
London: WaitTtakER and Co.; and Bett. 
In a few days, 8vo, cloth, Vol. I., 16s. 
HE TRAGEDIES OF EURIPIDES. With English Notes, &e. 
T By F. A. Pavey, Editor of “ Zsehylus,” &e, 
London: Warrraker and Co.; and Gaorer Bern. 
Two Vols., 8vo, cloth, 323, 
ERODOTUS. With English Notes. By the Rev. J. W. 
BuakeEsuey, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The CLIO, separately, bs. 
London: Wurtraxer and Co,; and Grorce 
8vo, cloth, Vol. I., 16s.; Vol. 14s.; Vol. 16s, 
CE. S ORATIONS. With English Notes. Edited by 


Ggorce Lone, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Wurrraxker and Co.; and Grorce Bett. 
8vo, cloth, 18s, 
TS TRAGEDIES OF ASSCHYLUS. Re-edited, with English 


Notes, by F. A. Parry, M.A 
London: Wurrraker and Co.; and Grorer Brett. 


and GxorcE BELL. 


8vo, cloth, 18s, 
HE WORKS OF HORACE: with a Commentary in English. 
By the Rev. Joun M.A,, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London; Warrraxer and Co.; and 
12mo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 
M TULLIL CICERONIS CATO MAJOR sive de Senectute, 
e Lzlius sive de Amicitia et Epistole Seleete. With English Notes and an 
Index, By Georaz Lone, M.A. 
London: Wurrracer and Co. ; 
12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
CAESARIS COMMENTARIT DE BELLO GAL LICO. With 
e English Notes, Preface, Introduction, By Lone, M.A, 
London: Warrraker and Co.; and Grorer Bert. 
12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
CAESARUS COMMENTARIL DE BELLO GALLICO. 
e Book I.tolH. With English Notes for Junior Classes, and Four Plans. 
London: Warrraker and Co. ; and GzorGe 


12mo, cloth, 5s. 
HE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, based upon the Text of 
Bornemann. With Introduction, Geographical and other Notes, Itinerary, and 
Three Maps. Compiled from Recent Surveys and other Authentic Documents, iy 
the Rev. J. F. Macurcwart, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Head Master of the 
Grammar-School, Ripon. 
London: Wurrraker and Co.; and Groree Bett. 
12mo, cloth, 5s. 
OVIDIL NASONIS FASTORUM, Libri Sex. With English 
e Notes, By F. A. Patey, M.A. Editor of “ #schylus” “ Euripides,” &c, 
London : and Co,; and George Bent. 


12mo, cloth, 6s, 6d. 


Qa HORATIT FLACCL OPERA OMNIA. With English 


Notes, abridged from the large Edition, By the Rev, A. J. Mactxans, M.A, 
Head Master of King Edward's School, Bath. 
London: Warrraker and Co.; and Bet. 
12mo, cloth, 6s, 
ENOPHON’S CYROPAEDIA. With English Notes. 
Rev. G. M. Goruam, late Fellow of Trinity College. 
London: Waurraker and Co. ; and GrorGr 


12mo, cloth, 730 pp. 7s. 6d. 
HE NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK: based on the Text of 


Scholz. With English Notes and Prefaces, a Synopsis of the Four Gospels, and 
Chronological Tables illustrating the Gospel Narrative. Edited sby the Rev, J. F. 
Macmronagt, B.A. Uniform with the “Grammar-School Classics.’ 

London: and Co.; and Groxes Bett. 


By the 


12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d.; Exercises separately, 1s, 
ELEMENTS OF EUCL ID. Books VI. XI. (1-12), 
XII. (1, 2.) A New Text, based on that of Simson. Edited by Henry J. Hoss, 
B.A,, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master of Westminster 


School, With an Improved Set of Figures and a Graduated Series of Exercises, 
London: Warrraxer and Co.; and Groner 
Imperial 8vo, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 
N ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, containing 


-two Maps, engraved by W. Hughes. Edited by Lone, With 


London: and Co.; and GzorGr Brut. 


GRAMMAR-SCH Imperial 8vo, 5s, 

A - OoL 

taining Ten Maps, selected Boys, ™ 
London: WHITTAKER and Co.; and Gzor@r Bett. 


MR. ALEXANDER SMITH’S NEW VOLUME. 
ivy day, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
ALEXAN 
C OEMS. wy A J DER Smirn, Author of “A Life 
and Co., Cambridge. 


NEW TRAVELS IN IRELAND, BY MR. C. R. WELD.‘ 


Just published, in Post 8vo, with a tinted View of 4 Castle, th 
Earl of price 10s, 6d. cloth, seat 


VACATIONS IN IRELAND, By CHARLES Ricuarp WEL 
a arrister-at-Law, Author of “A Vacation Tour in th 
Canada, ” which, price 10s, 6d., may still be had, > ee awe 

Mr. Weld is lively, confidential, and able volume, chiefl th 
takes sensible views of men, manners, and | districts of ireland-—the wilds of — 
topics; he has the faculty of relishing Clare, and Mayo—so that, while all readers 
Ireland— —brogue, ballad-singing, mighty will find it amusin , it may be a guide to 
Orange oaths, \amertal ped ligrees, the others in search o ‘the primitive and pic- 
frolies of the dark-eyed, and the powerful _turesque.”—Atheneum, 
punch included. He has written an agree- 


London; Loneman, Brown, Green, Lovaaans, and Rozzrts, 


BELL AND DALDY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


Just published, by H.R.H. the Prince Consort, in 4to, 
SSSES ON DIFFER! NT PUBLIC OCCASIONS. 
By H.R.H. the Paince Consort, K.G., President of the Society of Arts, 
“Turning to this Collection of Addresses by His Royal Highness the -- Albert, 
what do we find ?—grace, thought, dignity, knowledge, and no oom. & ye Th 
the selection is unique, and belongs exclusively to this age and 
speeches are as free rom pedatitry efotien, They could not 
vered out of England and the nineteenth century.”—Atheneum. 


11. 
Just published, Post 8vo, price 5s. 
HE CRUISE OF THE “BEACON:” a Narrative of a Visit 
to the Islands in Bass’s Straits. With Illustrations. By the Right Rev; Francis 
R. Nrxon, D.D., Bishop of Tasmania. 


Now ready, in large 8vo, elegantly printed by Whittingham, price 12s, 
UTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION. With Preface and a 
copious Analytical Index. By the Rev. Epwakp Sreaxa, LL.D. 

“ The present edition has been furnished with an index of the texts of Seripturé 

uoted, and an index of werds and things considerably fuller than any hitherto a4 
shed. These and the carefulness of the typography are small things in themse 
perhaps, but he who values Butler at his true worth, will value any assistance 13 
reading and referring to him.”—ditor’s Preface, 


Iv. 

New Edition, Feap. 8vo, 
HE PHYSICAL THEORY OF ANOTHER LIFE. By 
Tsaac Taytor, Esq., Author of “Restoration of Saturday Evening,” &e, 


Now ready, in cloth, 5s, 


AGDALEN STAFFORD; or, a Gleam of Sunshine on 4 
Rainy Day. A Tale, 
vi. 
Ten Vols. of 540 pages, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s, each, 
TIE DRAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. The Text 
completely revised, with Notes and various Readings. By Samurt WELLER 
F.S.A. The Life of the Poet, and a Critical Essay on each Play, By Wittiam 
Warkiss Lioyp, M.R.S.L. 
Also a Large Paper Edition, in 10 Vols., uniform with Mr. Pickering’s Crown 8ve 
Classics, price £4 10s. 
“ Mr. Singer has produced a text, the accuracy ‘of which cannot be surpassed in the 
= state of antiquarian and philological knowledge, An admirable Life of the 
‘oet, by Mr. Lioyd, accompanies this edition.”—Duily News, 


vil. 
New Edition, with a Supplement, containing additional Words and further Illustrations, 
2 Vols. 4to, eloth, £4 14s, 6d, 7 
NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Combining Explanation with Btymolo and Illustrated by Quota- 
tions from the best Authorities. By Caaruus Ricnarpsoy, | 

The Words—with those of the same Family—are traced to their Origin, 

The Explanations are deduced from the primitive meaning through the various 


a. whe Quotations are arranged chronologically, from the Earliest Period to the Present 


The SUPPLEMENT separately, 4to, cloth, price 12s. 
“In most cases Richardson’ 8 Dictionary, the only one from which I can promise you 
effectual help, for it is the only English one in which Etymol nar Semmens the 
of a science, will put you in the right position for feline @ y the word has 
suggested to you.”—Zrench on the Study of Words, 
Ly the same Author, 8vo, cloth, price 15s, 
A SMALLER EDITION, with all the Explanations and Ety- 
mologies, but without the Quotations, 
Handsomely printed by Whittingham, in 3 Vols., large 8vo, price £2 2s, 
THYHE CONFESSIO AMANTIS OF JOHN GOWER, with Life. 
By Dr. and a (Just ready, 
The Text of this Edition is founded on that published by Berthelette in 1532, It tas 
been carefully collated with the Harleian MSS, 7184 and 3869 throughout, and the 
Stafford MS. and Harleian MS, 3490 have been used at the particular places where they 
become of importance, 
1x, 
In small 8vo, price 5s, 
IFE'S PROBLEMS: Essays—Moral, Social, and Psycholo- 
gi 


In Feap. 8vo (uniform with the “ Aldine Poets”), price 5s. 


TNNHE ESSAYS, OR COUNSELS CIVIL AND (MORAL ; 
the Wisdom of the Ancients. By Francis Bacow, V! 

from the Early Copies, the References supplied, and a few Noten By 8. 

Srvqsr, F.S.A. 


xi. 
Fcap. 8vo (uniform with the Aldine Edition of the Poets), 5s, 


TEMPLE, and other Poems. By HEeRBeERt, with 
Coleridge’s Notes, 


wi 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
ISCIPLINA REDIVIVA; or, Hints and Helps for Youths 
Leaving School. By the Rev. J. ’s. GILpERDALS, M.A., Assistant-Master of the 
Forest School, Walthamstow, 

“The merit of the book is the genial, kind-hearted, modest, well read heartiness 
it—its moral intelligence—the instinctive soundness of jotgeest that inspires % 
throughout. We heartily commend it—to quote the language of advertisements—as & 
present to boys leaving school,” —Guardian, 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 
FUNERAL SERMON P Preached in the Chapel. Royal White- 


A‘ hall, the Seventh Sunday after 2 July geod, in 
reference to a recent discussion in the aod Append 
‘utor of Balliol Calloge, late 


by Epwarp C, Woottcomne, M.A,, Fellow 
Whitehall Preacher. 
London: Brut and Daupy, 186, Oxford: H, Hasacans, 
Now ready, One Shi 
ORD BROUGHAM’S SPEECH ON * PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, August 3rd, 1857. 
Jamus Riveway, 169, Piccadilly. 
LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
Just ready, new and Revised Edition, with Emendations and Additions, 


HE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, of | 
Eyre,” “Shirley,” “ Villetti,” &e, By Ing 


Plates, 
London; Suir, Expszx, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 
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MAPS OF INDIA, &c. 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS. 


Price in Sheet, coloured, 1s.; Case, 2s, 6d. 


AP OF DELHI AND ITS EN VIRONS, from Plan and other 
Materials, transmitted from India, and the Surveys of the Honourable 
East India Company. 


On 2 large Sheets, price 18s. 6d,; mounted in Case, 25s, 


TANFORD’S MAP OF INDIA, based upon the Surveys 

executed by Order of The Hon. The East "India Company, the Special Maps of 

the Surveyor-General, and other Authorities; showing the latest Territorial Acqui- 

sitions of the British, the Independent and Protected States, the Railways, Canals, 

Military Stations, &c.; together with a continuation of the British Trans-Gangetic 

Provinces, and Diagrams exhibiting Distances and Bearings from the Three Presi- 
deucies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 


Price One Guinea, 


aE ATLAS OF INDIA. Twenty-six Maps, selected from the 
Series published under the rags yy remem of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, and revised by J. Watxgr, Esq., Geographer to the Hon, East 
India Company ; Comprising, A Map of the whole mpire of India, from Ceylon to 
Peshawur, at one View, on which are exhibited very clearly, by the mode of colouring, 
the British territory, those States that are either subsidiary or tributary, and those 
that are independent; twelve detailed Maps of the various parts on a large scale—Maps 
of Bokhara, Afghanistan, and B t Persia—Arabia, and Red Sea, &e.—Egypt 
—China—Canton, and its approaches, Macao and Hong Kong—China, Birmah, &c.— 
Japan—Malay, or Eastern Archipelago—Islands in the Indian Ocean—Polynesia—" The 
World'on Mereator’s Projection, in two Maps, exhibiting the Steam Communication 
with the Eastern portion of the British Empire. 


( LENERAL MAP OF INDIA, published under the Superin- 
tendence of the Useful Knowledge Boviety With the latest Corrections, and 
exhibiting, by the mode of colouring, the British [cia ; the Subsidiary, Tributary, 
and Independent States. Folded, price 1s. ; case, 2 
London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 6, Charing-Cross, ped by appointment, for the sale of 
the Ordnance Maps, Admiralty Charts, and the Maps issued by Authority of the 

Secretary of State for War. 

YONGE’S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
In Post 8vo, price 12s, 
HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PEACE OF PARIS, 1856, By Cuartes Duxx Yonar. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 


NEW VOLUME OF DR, WORDSWORTH’S OCCASIONAL SERMONS, 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 7s. (sold separately), the Sixth Series of 
CCASIONAL SERMONS, _ reached in Westminster Abbey. 
Contents :—On the I The Christian Sunday — The 
Soldier's Return—The Acts of the Apts as ‘applicable to the Present Times—On 
Marriage with a Person Divorced. By 
minster. 


Rivinerons, Waterloo-place. 
BOOKS OF CONSOLATION, 
1 


OMFORT FOR THE AFFLICTED. Selected from various 
Authors, Edited by the Rev. C. E.Kennaway. With a Preface by S, WiLBER- 
voror, D.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford, Eighth Edition, 4s, 6d. 


2. THE WEEK OF DARKNESS; a Manual for Mourners in a 


House wherein one lies Dead, By the Author of “Ye Maiden and Married Life of 
Powell.” 2s, 6d, 


HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK AND SUFFER- 
Ine. In connexion with the Service for the be mag | * the Sick. Containing 233 
Authors, Edited by the Rev. V. Fossery, B.A. Fourth 

ion. 


CHRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS, IN THE PROSPECT OF 
SICKNESS, MOURNING, AND DEATH, By the Rev. Joun James, D.D, Seventh 


5. SICKNESS, ITS TRIALS AND BLESSINGS. Fifth 


Edition. 5s, 


PRAYERS FOR THE SICK AND DYING. By the Author 
of : Sickness, its Trials and Blessings.” Second Edition. 2s, 6d. 


SACRED POEMS FOR MOURNERS. In Illustration of 
Pm Burial Service. Selected by the Author of “Sickne - bey and Blessings.” 
With an Introduction by the Very Rev. R, C. Trencu, D 


TWENTY-ONE PRAYERS, ne ee the Psalms, for 
on Sick and Afflicted. With Hints on the Visitation of the Sick, By the Rev. Jamzs 
Sap, M.A.,, Vicar of Bolton. Sixth Edition. 3s, 6d. 


Rrviva@tons, Waterloo-place. 


WORKS RELATING TO INDIA. 


The following may now be had, 
IFE AND OPINIONS OF GENERAL SIR CHARLES 


NAPIER; 4 aie derived from his Journals, Letters, and Familiar Correspon- 


dence, By Sir K.C.B, Portraits, 4 Vols, Post 8vo, 48s. 


HE HISTORY OF GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S 

ADMINISTRATION OF SCINDE AND CAMPAIGN IN THE CUTCHEE 

ILLS, By Sir Narrer, K.C.B, Second Edition, Illustrations, 15s 


HISTORY OF INDIA—the Hindoo and Mahommedan Periods. 
By the Hon, Mountsrvart Exvpuinstong, Third Edition. Map, 8vo, 18s, 


Aenea OF THE SIKHS, from the origin of the Nation 


ty the of Sutlej, By Capt. J. D, Second Edition, 


M ODERN INDIA. A Sketch of the System of Civil Govern- 
ment; with some Account of the Natives, and Native lustitutions, By Groraz 
Second Edition. Maps. 8vo, 
vi. 


pou AS IT MAY BE. An Outline of a Proposed Govern- 


ment and Policy, By Gzorcx CampBeLt. Maps, 8vo, 


BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF. By Sir Enxskine 


IN DIA. 
Vuxzy,M.P. Feap. 8vo, 
JOHN ALBEMARLE STREET, 


Cur, Worpsworts, D.D., Canon of West. |. 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


The following are now ready :— 


ANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK. —English, French, German, 
and Italian, 3s, 6d. 


ANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY. — ee 
BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and THE RHINE TO SWITZERLAND, 


5 BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, STYR 
DANUBE from ULM to the BLACK SEA, Maps. . 


ANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND.—THE ALPS of SAVOY 
and PIEDMONT. Maps. 7s, 6d. 


ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH met 


ANDBOOK FOR FRANCE.—NORMANDY, ttt 
a | FRENCH ALPS, DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, and the PYREN 
aps. 98, 


ANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.—ANDALUSIA, RONDA, 
GRENADA, CATALONIA, GALLICIA, THE BASQUES, ARRAGON, 


H’s DBOOK FOR PORTUGAL.—LISBON, &e. Map. 9s, 


ANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY.—SARDINIA, LOM. 
BARDY, VENICE, PARMA, PIACENZA, MODENA, LUCCA, FLORENCE, 
TUSCANY as far as the VAL D'ARNO, 2 Parts, Maps, 12s, 


ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY.—THE TWO SICILIES, 
NAPLES, POMPEII, HERCULANEUM, VESUVIUS, &. Maps. 10s. 


ANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY.—_SOUTHERS 
TUSCANY and the PAPAL STATES, Maps, 7s, 


| eee FOR ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. 7s. 


ANDBOOK FOR GREECE.—THE IONIAN ISLANDS, 
ALBANIA, THESSALY, and MACEDONIA, Maps, 16s 


T ANDBOOK FOR EGYPT.—MALTA, THE NILE, ALES. 
ak ANDEIA, CAIRO, THEBES, and the OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA, 


ANDBOOK FOR DENMARK.—NORWAY and SWEDEN. 
aps, 12s, 


ANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA.—FINLAND AND ICELAND. 
aps 


| 5 ag BYRON :—a Complete Edition of Lord Byron’s 
Poetry. Portrait. 9s, 


“An edition of Lord Byron’s Works, which will not encumber the portmanteau or 
yor of the tourist. It is a model of a book for a traveller.”—otes and 
erves, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


The following Works are Now Ready :— 


R. WILLIAM SMITH’S HISTORY OF GREECE. From 
the Earliest Times, with the History of Literature and Art. Tenth Thousand. 
= Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. Questions on the Same. 12mo, 2s, Black cloth, red 


“The excellent plan on which Dr. William Smith has proceeded, . 


The great 
distinctive feature, however, is the chapters on Literature and Art. This gives it a 


decided advantage over all previous works of tae kind,”—Atheneum, 


R. LIDDELL’S HISTORY. ‘OF ROME. From the Earliest 
Times, with the History of Literature and Art. Fifth Thousand, 
Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. Black cloth, red edges. 
“This excellent History of Rome will supersede every other work on the Ea = 


= volume conforms with the ‘ History of Greece’ by Dr. William Smith, 


HE STUDENT’S GIBBON. "ohn the History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, Dr. Wittiam Suara. Third 
Thousand. Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. Black red edges, 


“Dr. William Smith has drawn up an admirable abridgment of Gibbon’s Roman 
Empire.”—Cambridge Chronicle, 


HE STUDENT’S HUME: the History at 
abridged and continued to the present =m, incorporatin 
Recent H Wi ts, Post 8vo, prepara In Preparat 


ARKHAM’S HISTORY oF ENGLAND, from the win 
Invasion by the Romans to the 14th Year of the Reign of Queen 
98th Edition, Woodcuts. 12mo, 6s, 


ARKHAM’S HISTORY oF FRANCE, from | the Conquest 
by the Gauls to the Death of Louis Philippe. 56th Woodcuts. 
12mo. 68, 
vir. 
ARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GERMANY, from the joven 
of the Kingdom by the Romans under Marius to the Presen 12th 
Edition, Woodeuts, 12mo, 6s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoate and James Arxow Epwanps, at their Offices 
Chandos- amt, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Published 
Davin Jonze, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, the Office, 39, 
Strand, in the same County.—August 22, 1857. 
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